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THE CULTIVATOR: 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE. 


I KNOW OF NO PURSUIT IN WHICH MORE REAL AND IMPORTANT SERVICES CAN BE RENDERED TO ANY COUNTRY, THAN BY IMPROVING ITS AGRICULTURE. — Wash. 


Vor. VI. NO. 5, WASHINGTON-ST. ALBANY, N. Y. NOVEMBER 1839, No. 10. 


Conducted by J. BUEL, of Albany. 











> To our Correspondents. 
Permit us to tender to our numerous correspondents, 
both old and new, our thanks, for the many useful and 
instructive communications heretofore received; and we 
would respectfully invite their co-operation in the future 
pages of this journal, in any thing that is new or may be 
useful to the practical farmer and gardener. 


setts Agricultural Society ; in 1829, of the Horticultural 
Society of that state; in 1830, of the Monroe Horticul- 
tural Society at Rochester, and of the State Society of 
Statistiques Universelles at Paris; in1831, of the Charles- 
ton Horticultural Society, in South-Carolina; in 1832, of 
the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Society, in Mas- 
sachusctts, and of the Hamilton County Agricultural 
Society, at Cincinnati; in 1833, of the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies; in 1834, of the 
Horticultural Society of the District of Columbia; in 
1838, of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture ; and 
in 1839, of the Albemarle Agricultural Society. In 1824, 
he was chosen a corresponding member of the London 
and New-York Horticultural Societies; in 1833, of the 
Lower Canada Agricultural Society; in 1836, of the 
Royal and Central Society of Agriculture, at Paris; and 
in 1838, president of the Horticultural Society of the 















































































































TERMS.—One Dowvar per annum, to be paid in advance. 
Subscriptions to commence with a volume. 

Special Agents.—Lewis Hill & Co. Richmond, Va.; Bell 
& Entwistle, Alexandria, D. C.; Gideon B. Smith, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Judah Dobson, bookseller, D. Landreith, and M. 8. 
Powell, seedsmen, Philadelphia; Israel Post, bookseller, 88 
Bowery, Alex. Smith, seedsman, P. Wakeman, office of the 
American Institute, Broadway, New-York ; Hovey & Co. 
Merchants’ Row, Boston; Alex. Walsh, Lansingburgh, and 
Wm. Thorburn, Albany, gratuitous agents; John Thorburn, 
seedsman and general agent, St. Louis, Mo. E. Valentine, 
Johnson’s Springs, Va. See No. 12, vol. v. 

The Cultivator is subject to common newspaper postage. 

ap The published volumes are forsale at the subscription price, or, 
if bound, the cost of binding added. The bound volumes may be also 
had of our Agents in the principal cities, 


THE CULTIVATOR., 


TO IMPROVE THE SOLL AND THE MIND. 





7? Back Volumes. 

We would remark, to those who are not in possession 
of our back volumes, that but few of the first four vo 
lumes remain on hand, and those who may wish them, 
can be supplied by applying soon, either stitched or 
bound, at the usual price. 








Comparison of the Temperature of August and 
September, 1838 and 1839, 
Deduced from observations made at the Albany Academy. 























Valley of the Hudson. A * 18 > 
3 THE LATS JESSH FUEL. This brief enumeration affords the best evidence of Peat nec parnong 
Since the last publication of the Cultivator, death) is devotion to the interests of agriculture. Of the con- f emete) vase ieee 
— peat g ata gp of es ee sideration in which his counsels and instruction were{§ Temperature of Ist half month|72. 76/69. 30 63.35/66.07 
and respecte c _ e — ’ “ er “4 rie etree e, held, at home and abroad, the rapid increase in the cir- Temperature of 2d half month,/68. 28/69 . 90 61.04)58.57 
beneath a severe illness, which seized him while absent lati f the Culti i. eatidinas f Hi Temperature of the month, ..|70.52/69.60 62. 19/62.32 
from his home, and engaged in the pursuit of his favo- putes Of the Vulivater © eatacury peer. 'S Highest degree,..... ee eeeeee 90. (88. (83. ([86. 
ie aaa item He Rciaimiidl ll ileal dl Whi own practical skill was fully attested, in the conversionl§ Lowest degree, ............. 50. i47. (|43. 187. 
: ried : rg > “ of the barren sand hills on which he settled, into a gar-{§ Monthly range, ............ 40. |41. (40. /49. 
Connecticut, on the 6th ultimo, in the sixty-second d f led t d fertili T! No. clear dayS, ..ccccccccces 234 | 20 | 20 17 
year of hisage. This sudden bereavement has called en spoto a 1“ peauty and fertility. oneal -_ No. cloudy days,.........++. 7& | 11 10 13 
forth the sympathy of the entire community; and while genial pursuits brought with them that peace of mind, No. of days rain fell, ... .... 8 Sif 2 8 
hens tn eames Gals cans of Gn bast i loss, MStrenity of temper and kindness of disposition, which Rain gauge, inches, .......-. 4.91) 1.24) 4.46) 2.75 
. - g ' } st. 4 . d he firm friend. they ¥'%D8—North, (days,)...-.-) 18 | 44 | 5h) 3% 
it seems fitting that the paper, which he first established, made him ~ cunent & cageee, he Eee Heme, SS Northeast, ......... 24 ai % lk 
and in which he delighted to the last, should furnish kind neighbor, the indulgent parent, and the devoted East, ....0seeeeeeeelerees 14; 1 4 
some few mementos of his useful life. christian. en opusiatidiats viedh. it os : 2 
JESSE BUEL was born at Coventry, Conn. on the But from the scene of his useful labors—from all Southwest, .....0200 4 2 44) 2b 
4th of January, 1778. In early boyhood he removed these tender ties, he has suddenly passed away. Re- En covey GBD 4/ 3 
with his parents to Rutland, Vermont, where he becamegg*urning springs may give fresh bloom and fragrant blos- Northwest, ........ 9 9 34] 5 














soms to the plants in his favorite nursery, but the skil- 
ful hand and the watchful eye which cherished their 
earliest growth, are now the tenants of the tomb. The 
clods of the valley cover his last remains; but though 
no earthly summer can rekindle, with its genial warmth, 
their vital spark, a heavenly season shall ere long im- 
part to them a new principle of existence, and the 
flower which Time destroyed, shall flourish in unfading 


an apprentice to the printing business, in the office of 
Mr. Lyons. Thence he went, at the age of 18 to the 
city of New-York, remained there during the preva- 
lence of the yellow fever, bought out his time, and hav- 
ing formed a partnership with Mr. Moffit, at Troy, he 
there established the Budget. In 1801, he married, 
moved to Poughkeepsie, and commenced the Guardian, 
afterwards called the Political Barometer. In 1803, he 
came to Kingston and established the Plebeian. In 1813, 
he settled permanently in this city, and commenced the 
Albany Argus. He continued to edit that paper and to 
discharge the duties of State Printer, until 1821, when 
he retired to his farm in the vicinity of this city. Sub- 
sequently to this period, he represented the county for 
several years in the Assembly of the State; received, in 
1836, the support of the whig party of New-York, for 
the office of Governor; and was, at the time of his 
death, a Regent of the University. In these several 
stations, he manifested a soundness of judgment and a 
purity of purpose, that won for him the respect of all 
parties, and the reputation of an eminently honest man. 
But these incidental interruptions were never suffered 
to divert his attention, for any length of time, from the 
great object of his interest, the advancement of agricul- 
tural science. From the period of his retirement to his 
farm, this favorite pursuit engrossed his time and 
thoughts. To this he devoted the energies of an active 
and well disciplined mind, and that others might share 
in the fruits of his study and experience, he established 
in 1833, the monthly publication which has met with so 
much favor from the public. Success crowned these 
praise-worthy and philanthropic exertions. The subject 
of agriculture began to attract more general and enligh- 
tened attention. Sister societies sprang up in all direc- 
tions, zealous in this good work, and among the first 
acts of their official existence, was usually the election 
of JESSE BUEL as an honorary member. His fame 
was soon wafted across the Atlantic, and there, too, si 
milar distinctions were showered upon the man whose 
life and labors had been attended with such practica] 
benefits to his country and to the world. Thus in 1821, 
he was elected an honorary member of the Massachu- 
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Albany Horticultural Society. 
The annual meeting of the Albany Horticultural So- 
ciety was held on the 18th Sept. at the large room in the 
Atheneum Building. The committee respectfully report 
the following contributions to the exhibition: 


From Walter Elder, gardener for Dr. Wendell, Alba- 
ny.—15 sorts potatoes, China corn, boquets of flowers 
white and red sugar beets, mangel wurtzel, red an 
white onions, French pumpkin, weight 96 Ibs., Spanish 
pumpkin, weight 90 Ibs., kohl rabi, white egg plant, yel- 
low and red tomatoes, 20 sorts hearts’ ease. 

Philip Henry, Albany—W hite solid celery, German 
greens, koh! rabi, case knife pole beans. 

Andrew E. Brown, Albany—Large pumpkins, celery, 
yellow tomatoes. 

G. C. Thorburn, New-York—A case containing choice 
varieties of dahlias. 

James Wilson, Albany—Dahlias, green-house plants, 
varieties of hearts’ ease. 

J. Buel & Co. Albany Nursery—A beautiful variety 
of dahlias and other flowers, interwoven in the form of 
a Castle of Flora: also, a great variety of boquets of 
flowers. 

Theophilus Rossole, Albany—White solid celery, very 
fine, butter squashes, turnips, blood beets. 

Daniel Payne, Albany—Large Roman cabbage, weight 
20 Ibs., Spanish pumpkins, cocoa nut squashes, ruta ba- 
gas, potatoes, cucumbers, variegated corn. » 

Theodore Allen, Hyde-Park—Salsify or vegetable oys- 
ter, purple egg plant and red onions. 

Chas. Gilchrist, Albany—Drum-head cabbages, weight 
21 Ibs. each, egg plant, pears, apples, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, black cluster grapes. 

John Faley, Albany—Large pumpkin, ruta baga, po- 
tatoes. 

William Buel, Albany—Onions, potatoes, beets, man- 
gel wurtzel, carrots, parsnips, winter squashes, egg plant, 
ruta bagas, dalilias, peaches, pears, plums, apples. 

John W. Smith, 4lbany—Potatoes and parsnips. 

Mr. Benson, Hudson—Sweet water, Isabella grapes, 
and tomatoes. 

Joseph Hall, Arbor Hill, Albany—Pears and quinces. 

P. Ashton, Albany—Onions, beets, Lima pole beans, 
carrots, purple egg plant. 

Charles Buel, Albany—Fine tomatoes. 

John H. Loucks, Albany—Large pumpkin, weight 
110 lbs., cocoa nut squash. 

Gen. Dix, Albany—2 varieties pears. 

Tho’s Ingram—2 varieties grapes. 

A. P. Heartt, Troy—Dahilias and egg plants. 

Prof. J. W. Jackson, Schenectady—Boquets of flowers 
and a fine assortment of dahlias. 


beauty throughout Eternity. 
RE: A TERE ETRE PEL TS 
i> To our Patrons. 

Owing to the great loss sustained by the death of the 
late Editor and Conductor of the Cultivator, and the 
general supposition among its supporters and contribu- 
tors, that the paper would necessarily be discontinued, 
it is deemed proper to inform our subscribers, that it 
will be continued through the present year, under the 
direction of Jesse Burt, assisted by several practical 
gentlemen. He hopes, by unremitted exertions, to have 
it sustaia the high standing which it has heretofore ac- 
quired, under the superintendence of his deceased fa- 
ther. 

If circumstances should prove favorable, the Culti- 
vator will be continued as usual, according to the terms 
given in the prospectus for Vol. VII. which has already 
circulated widely. Should it be discontinued at the end 
of the present year, due notice will be given in one of 
our last numbers. 

We would therefore tender our thanks to the agents 
and subscribers of the Cultivator, and request their aid 
in procuring subscriptions and forwarding names as 
soon as possible, should no notice appear in our next of 
its discontinuance. 





7 Notice. 

All persons indebted to the estate of the late JESSE 
BUEL deceased, are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to the executors of said estate. 

CHARLES BUEL, ) 
JESSE BUEL, Executors. 
AMOS DEAN, 

Albany, October 23, 1839. 
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Thomas Turner, Albany—Plums, grapes, pears, Ro-(jPremium for best specimen green house plants, will aid the operation by preventing the excessive heat 
han potatoes, ye low and red tomatoes, beets, cabbages, ae 6 ae ee eee eeeeeee 2 OOBwhich the lime would engender. 


carrots, 4 varieties corn, ruta baga, largest French 
umpkin, weight 112 lbs., celery, squashes, onions, dah- 
9 and a lot of flowers. 
Robert Neely, Albany—Isabella grapes and plums. 
Dr. B. P. Staats, Albany—Egg plums. 
J. Whalen, Albany—W hite egg plants, tomatoes, nas- 
turtium in pickle, grapes, dahlias and other flowers. 


John B. Hudson, Albany—Purple brocoli, fine carrots, i 


egg plants, long and turnip beets. 
Jicob Mayer, Albany—1 large pumpkin. 


John E. Lovett, Albany—Magnum bonum and egg}. 


plums. 

Thomas Dowling, Albany—3 sorts seedling potatoes. 

Edwerd Fortune, Albany—Onions, large water-me- 
lons, tomatoes, beets, mangel wurtzel, parsnips, carrots, 
7 year pumpkins, crook-neck winter squashes. 

Judge Woodworth, Hyde-Park—Onions, carrots, sugar 


Lime, as I understand it, not only betters the texture 
of a clay soil, but its causticity particularly is destructive 
of any acidity in it; and so are the saline parts of sea- 
weed, as I believe, and propose explaining presently. 
Perhaps before the causticity of the lime is exhausted 
by a contact with green vegetable fermentation, or with 
the soil, but assuredly after, its greatest use is as a sti- 
mulant or solvent of the vegetable or animal manures 
within the soil, and for whatever of pabulum may be 
requisite to the fibre or rigidity of the plant in sustaining 
itself against the influence of the winds while attaining 
its maturity. We havea familiar exemplification of the 
action of lime on dried vegetable substances, on boards 
and pickets. The minute splinters left in boards by the 
teeth of the saw, if soggy or prone to rotting, whitewashed, 
become hard and indurated, and seem checked in their 
progress to decay by the lime, and the wood is perfectly 


Premium for greatest assortment of plants in 
4's “Ease 
Premium for greatest assortment of hearts’ ease, 
SP WANG Cebediicsccocesoseietosnsess. BUM 
ALEXANDER ROSS, 
WALTER ELDER, 
MARTIN LOWE. 
W. Tuorsurn, Recording Secretary. 
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y fr Weacknowledge the receipt of a small box of the 
Scuppernong Grape, from David White, Esq. of Newby’s 
Bridge, N. C. in fine condition. Fruit very large and 
highly perfumed. 

Also, some fine Quinces, being the product of two 
ismall stems, from Lemuel Bassett, Esq. Ovid, Seneca 








beets, extra large; mangel wurtzel, very large size ; 
purple egg plant, Lima beans, Rohan potatoes, turnips, 
seedling Victoria potatoes. 


C. N. Bement, Albany—Superior white carrots, (a new ® 


variety,) long blood beets, mangel wurtzel, tomatoes. 
Wm. Bement, Albany—Squashes, parsnips, onions, 
carrots, mangel wurtzel, very fine. 


The committee appointed to award premiums on Ve-§ 
getables, having examined them throughout, and being 


highly gratified in the extensive show displayed on this® 
occasion, would remark, that many to whom premiums 
were not awarded, were deserving of them, although 
the premium list excluded them. They, therefore have 
awarded the premiums as follows: 


Largest pumpkin, weight 112 lbs.to Thos. Turner, $2 00 
Next largest, 110 Ibs. to J. H. Loucks,.......... 1 00 


Two largest heads cabbages, to C. Gilchrist,.... 1 O09 


Two next do. do. to Daniel Payne,.. 1 00 
Best variety winter squashes, to Edward eng: 2 00 
Best tomatoes, to Charles Buel,...... cooe 1 OOF 
Best fruit of the egg plant, to A. P. Heartt,. ee 
Rest variety winter potatoes, W. Elder,........ 2 00 


Two best heads brocoli, toJ.P. Hudson,........ 2 00 

Six do. do. celery, Theophilus Rossole,.... 1 

One dozen turnips, for family use, from Judge 
Woodworth, of Hyde-Park, Dutchess county,. 


One doz. do. do. for stock, to C. Gilcbrist,.. 
One doz. best ruta baga, for stock, to J. Faley,.. 
Half doz. best sugar beets, for stock, to Judge 

Woodworth, of Hyde-Park,..... .s.sseeeeee 1 00 
Half doz. best mangel wurtzel, to C. N. Bement, 1 00 


1 
One doz, best carrots, for family use, P. Ashton,. 1 008 

1 

1 


Half doz. best beets for family use, to W. Buel,. 1 OO 


Half doz. best — for family use, to J. W 


NN os 08s tceses Ese eeerer wees TC 
Half doz. best salsify or vegetable oyster, to T hee 0. 

Allen, of Hyde-Park.,..ccseccseeerereeeeeee 100 
One doz. best onions, to "Edward Fortune, «coco 1@ 
Half peck best Lima pole beans, eee Wood- 

WOTER, ccccccccccccvccccecccoscecs 1 00 
Half doz. white carrots, (dise. pm. ) to C. 'N. ’ Be- 

MONE, ow ccccccces eoccrcccccccecce 1 00 
Half doz. yellow tomatoes, (dise. pm. tot. Booth, 1 00 
Three varieties seedling potatoes, (disc. pm.) to 

eee: SR vsieccesseariiasseuss<scetos ae 
German greens, (disc. pm.) to P. ‘Henry,. coccoe LOG 
Kohl rabi, (disc. pm.) to P. Henry,.......----+- 1 00 


Two Spanish pumpkins, (disc. pm.) to Daniel 
PAYNE. ccccccccssovees 1 00 
ANDRE WE. "BROWN, 
CHA’S BUEL, 
JESSE BUEL, Jr. 
The committee appointed toaward premiumson Fruits, 
would some the following premiums: 
Prem. 1, 2 largest bunches grapes, to J. Whalen, $5 00 
z. Next largest bunches Isabella grapes, to 
Wy EE cer seenecne Naebe ant ereeee 3 00 
“3, For white Sweet Water grapes, to Mr. 
Benton, Of Edson, .c-ccccccvvcecess BOG 
“4, 1st on pears, to C. Gilchrist,.......... 5 00 
5, 2d on pears, to Gen. Dix,......0..00 3 00 


“ 6, 1 doz. best variety apples, to Win. Buel, 5 00 
“ 7, 1 doz. next best variety apples, to Cha’s 
oo ee ey roe cocce 3 00 
“ 8, 1 doz. best peac hes to Wim. Buel,. eooee 2 00 
“9, 1 doz. best quinces, to Joseph Hall,. 1 00 









saeneral botanical descriptions of Alg@, Fuci, and Con- 


county, N. Y 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


On S:a-Weed. 
Wheat-Sheaf Farm, Staten Island, } 
Sept. 16, 1839. 

J. Burr, Esq.—Dear Sir—In your last number, you 
expressed a wish “to receive a communication from 
wsome person familiar with the subject, as to the best 
mode of preparing sea-weed, and of applying it to the 
soil,” I will not say that I am myself as familiar as I 
may become on further experience, with the best mode; 
though I have read much of it, and, as attentively as I 
mcould, have noticed the practical coincidence of what I 
@have read with the result of my own, and the usual 
ineighboring modes of using it; and I believe I have 
read essentially all that can be found published, as the 
result of practice or science, in relation to it. 

On turning to page 135 of your same number, among 
the very excellent observations of Henry R. Madden, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, we find much of what may be said 
of it. The sea-weeds of the coasts of Scotland and Ire- 
land are, no doubt, in most respects, similar to ours. 
a Chose of our coast, as well as theirs, fall within the 


solid. The same result will be visible if it be applied 
while yet caustic to dried hay or straw. When lime is 
brought immediately in contact with animal substances, 
as with oils, it corrodes and solidifies them; with animal 
juices, it assails and operates similarly on them, leaving 
nothing but the mere aqueous fluid; with animal flesh, 
it checks its putrifactive progress, and as it were petri- 
fies it; with effluvia, it absorbs it. The chemists say, 
probably with truth, what the lime takes up, or renders 
insoluble, in time it will give beck again. This, though 
true as to a part of the substance imbibed, may or may 
not be as to much of it: but if even so, it should be re- 
collected that the object of applying manure is to benefit 
the first, as well as the future crops; and the first is 
dependent entirely, whatever may be the supply put 
into the soil, upon that portion of the manure which is 
immediately soluble; and if that be held in suspense by 
the lime, the first crop at least will suffer. This not 
unfrequently happens with the farmer as to his manure. 
For the want of an admixture of a portion which is 
readily soluble, his crops come up ahead of the manwe, 
and leave him to suppose it not so effectual as he had 
anticipated ; an argument, by the by, for blending ma- 
nure with the soil before its moisture is assailed and 
evaporated by the drying influence of the sun, and for 
that humectation which could be given to it from a re- 
servoir in or about the barnyard for the liquids, and an 
admixture of it at the moment of taking it out for use. 
But I am digressing. To return: as to sea-weeds— 

I would then first use them green, as far as my farm- 
ing wants might require or permit. 

yext. If the supply be sufficiently extensive, (with me 

it probably is 800 two-ox cartloads annually,) I would 
use it liberally as litter in every and any shape about 
my stables, cattle stalls, hogpens, barnyards ard muck 
roads; and that too in opposition to common practice, 
as far as practicable, while green; because, it will be 
perceived by those who use it, that as (with the wrack 
grass more visibly) the weeds dry,a white efflorescence 
of salt gathers upon the surface, which rains wash away, 
and this salt is one of its most valuable properties. If, 
while passing from its green state, its succulent, muci- 
laginous and saline properties escape into the materials 
for manuring which environ it, the vegetable remains of 
the weed, divested of its natural juices, will, in escaping 
serve as an absorbent of other useful liquid brought in 
contact with it 


A third, and very beneficial mode of using sea-weed, 
is by incineration. Reduced to ashes, its properties 
become concentrated, and it is both powerful as a ma- 
nure and useful commercialiy. ‘The carbonate of scda 
of commerce is obtained by lixiviating the ashes of sea- 
weed. The best variety is known by the name of ba- 
rilla; an inferior kind, known by the name of kelp, is 
prepared from sea-weeds on the northern shores of Scot- 
land, and may be so anywhere where it is to be found. 
The purest barilla always contains potassa and soda, 
and the chlorides of potassium and soda ; each of which, 
though perhaps most profitably employed in the manu- 
facture of soap and glass, would, if applied as a manure 
to the soil, operate powerfully, ‘and at the same time, 
from its strong alkaline influence, serve as a solvent to 
other manuring substances in the soil. 

I believe the sea-weed, though best in this point of 
view if ploughed in green, even in its dry state, a cor- 
rective of the acidity of a soil. On a field, the soil of 
which was probably the poorest of my farm, and in 
which I was preparing to put rye, my carts had depo- 
sited some green sea-weed in heaps, with the intention 







































Serve. The similitudes may be traced distinctly in 
4 Loudon, where the forms of the entire plants are given. 
4 Though beneficial toa sandy soil of good composition, 
they have been found, I believe, mostly so to a clay, 
and well calculated to divide its tenacious or adhesive 
qualities. They are here usually ploughed in with or- 
dinary manures, after they have become dry and short, 
through the limited fermentation spontaneously occur- 
ring in the sea-weed heap; or alter they have been 
taken thence, more or less dried, used as barnyard or 
way litter, and thus become incor ‘porated with the ma- 
t nure. On such applications, a free use of the sand of; 
ithe seashore is also made, intermixed with it, if intended 
mfor a clay soil, for several reasons —on account of its 
saline humidity, and the known attraction for moisture 
of stony or silicious substances once wet with salt wa- 
ter; of the superior influence of sea sand (in which of 
course no clay is to be found) above ordinary sand, in 
amending the composition of a clay soil ; on account of 
‘the frequent admixture with beach sand, of the granula- 
tions or particles of minute sea shells, which the fric- 
tional action of the sea on its stones breaks up, and in- 
termixes with it; and also of the operation of the sand 
on the vegetable substances brought into contact with 
it by the tread of cattle, and which the acute angles of 
the sandy pebbles cut and divide, thus accelerating the 
division of the vegetable matter, and hastening its pre- 
paration as a manure. 

Sea-weed is also in some instances wind-dried, with 
little or no fermentation, and thus used for littering 
horses and cattle, thence finding its way to the manure 
heap. This practice is well enough with such surplus 
as may be gathered over and above all the farming sup- 
ply that can be ploughed in green, which has ever been 
considered, elsewhere than here, the best course with 
every description, except that particular species of the 
Fuct class known as the Zostera marina (wrack grass,) 
a long (say two or three feet) flat leaf or spear, a six- 
teenth of an inch wide, which, in the heap, hangs to- 
gether in large masses. This is more difficult to decay 
than the rest; but when short, answers a very useful 
jobject, over and above its saline and vegetable proper- 





“ 10, 4 water-mclons, large size, to E. Fortune, 3 00 
ISAAC DENNISTON, 
RK. M. MEIGS, 
A. P. HEARTT. 

The committee appointed to decide the premiums on 
Flowers, §c. would report that they have awarded the 
premiums as follows: 

Ist premium for 25 best dahlias to G.C. Thorburn, New- 
eS 6iiwasbvnnmowaiuameduasre eacmcneia - $20 00 

2d prem. for 25 next best do. to James W ilson,. 15 00 

3d prem. for 25 next best do. to J. Buel & Co. 10 00 

4th prem. for 25 next best do. to Prof. Jackson,. 5 00 

5th prem. for 25 next best do. to A. P. Heartt, 

i, SR eso bean civenanies 

Ist prem. for best design for a centre ornament 
of a table of flowers, to J. Buel & Co........ 5 00 

2d prem. for do. do. to Ww Dy ace Wis wareries 3 00: 

Ist premium for best boquet of flow ers, to W. 

BEE TER res reer 2 00 

Premium for greatest variety ‘boquet flowers, to 
Gr EE WOO 8 60 6080560840800 0 KR8eceeres 


3 00M, hem. If the heap in this state be occasionally wet, it 


hi ties as an amendator of the texture of clays, in which 
its detached short pieces will remain visible for many 
years, dividing its particles. This weed could be rea- 
dily and expeditiously broken or cut fine by a horse 
power operation and machine, similar to the teeth and 
concave and convex of the common thrasher; and then 
that too would be best ploughed in green. Its length! 
entire would render the operation of ploughing it in, if 
at all possible, extremety difficult, and then it would 
remain undivided by decay too long for free tillage. 
Although I, for my own part, entirely disagree with 
the practice, so often urged, of applying lime, oul of thet 
earth, to vegetable manures which have been cured, or in 
any way deprived of their succulence or mucilage, or to 
animal manures or substances in any shape, I would 
use it freely with all kinds of the sea-weed while green ; 
because the lime in that contact will become effectually 
divested of all its causticity, be thus readily fitted for 
immediate action on vegetable growth and the soil, and 
will by its heat overcome the check to fermentation 
which the saline impregnation of the weed gives to 


of spreading it before ploughing. A want of time pre- 
vented the execution of this purpose in the way pro- 
posed, and it was thinned with a fork around the small 
heaps as it lay, after it had become dry, and ploughed 
in with the manure for the field. As the crop grew, the 
grain rose in its growth most visibly within the circum- 
ference of the sea-weed thus spread around the heaps, 
and so much so as to be remarked by all about the farm, 
and to leave no doubt of its influence. The next year, 
as the grass came in succeeding the rye, some sorrel 
was seen generally over the field, but none was visible 
within the circumference of the sea-weed ; and the grass, 
in comparison with the rest of the field, was visibly im- 
proved, and yet continues so. The sea-weed used on 
this occasion was of the species familiarly known by the 
name of chowder ; a very thin leaf, very aqueous, and 
prone to rapid decay. 

The principal kinds in use as a manuring material on 

my shore, and generally in this vicinity, are the Zostera 
marina above alluded to, (sometimes called, here and in 
England, wrack — ;) the chowder also before named, 
and rock weed. There is also occasionally intermixed a 
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dark brown, broad, long and gelatinous leaf, the name 


of which I do not know. 


Sea-weed, particularly the latter and rock weed, are 
eaten with avidity by swine; and where continual ac- 


cess is had by them to it, will promote their growth and 


fatten them, though the flesh is far from palatable, if 
they are not fatted, for two or three months before kill- 
ing, exclusively on ether food better fitted for putting 


good flesh on them. Some farmers give them little else, 
up to within that period of fatting time. When thus 
permitted, however, to range for food on the seashore, 
they feed exclusively on muscles and such shellfish as 
they can crush with their teeth, are fond of fish gene- 
rally, and particularly so of the description known as 
horsefeet. 


The wrack-grass sea-weed may also be used as a 
thatch, and forms a more durable defence against the 
violent winds and heavy rains than straw. 

The latter also is used as a substitute for horse-hair 
in stuffing matrasses and furniture 
it is carefully washed twice in fresh water, and then 
dried quickly, the intermixture of other sea grasses less 
fitted for the purpose being picked out. 

It is very convenient and effectual for sheltering a 
manure heap from the drenching of rains, and protect- 
ing it from solar heat; for covering plants in gardens, 
vegetables left in garden grounds, or buried for winter 
keeping; or for young trees, to protect them from the 
rigorous frosts of the wintry season, and for a variety of 
purposes about farming buildings. 

An opinion of the practical estimate of its utility may 
be formed from the fact, that for manuring purposes, it 
is carted in Ireland to the distance of forty-five miles 
inland from the seacoast. 

Ezra L’Hommedieu, Esq. formerly senator from Suf- 
folk, a very intelligent and skilful agriculturist of his 
day, in a communication made to the Agricultural So- 
ciety of this State in 1791, says, “ Many farmers are of 
opinion that one load of sea-weed as a manure, is equal 
to a load of cowyard manure for raising wheat.” And 
he says, “that within the two years then preceding, he 
had used more than 200 loads for wheat only, but he 
did not find it equal by five loads in thirty; that it was 
found in some respects superior to any other kind for 
Indian corn, as it prevents worms and injury from 


























For this purpose,§ 


than many other sea-weeds. 


name of pickles. 


lis, palmata, and other species. 


tinguished from hart’s horn. 


of Egypt. 


of lemons, pepper and vinegar. 


marine vegetables. 


drought ; that the preceding summer, much Indian corngy'hat the vegetable kingdom of the ocean, if not as ex- 


had been cut off by that means, but where the lands 
were manured by this weed, the corn was not affected.” 

It may not be amiss here, while quoting from this 
writer, whose authority is too well remembered to per- 



















mit a question as to the authenticity of his statements,B 9 ; 
not learned fully or perhaps fairly to appreciate them, 


Flor this among the many bounties of an ever-good and 


to notice what he says of the manure of mud taken from 
salt water creeks and swamps, and in which the weed 
often grows :— 

“ Mud from the creeks on Long Island and on the sea- 
coast of some parts of Connecticut, has been made use 
of as a manure, with success in some instances, when in 
others no benefit was experienced. This is owing to their 
using two kinds of mud. In order to determine which 
is fit for manure, if you run a paddle or a pole into the 
mud, and it sticks so fast that it is with some difficulty 
you pull it out, you may determine that mud unfit for 
manure, it being only loam or clay soaked with water ; 
but if your paddle or pole is drawn out easily, the mud 
is fit for manure. This mud being taken out in the sum- 
mer and exposed to the frost during winter, in the spring, 
becomes as fine as leached ashes, and .s a good manure 
especially for grass; being spread on poor loamy land, it 
brings up white clover similar to ashes, though it takes 
a larger quantity.” 

To return particularly to sea-weed, and to direct at- 
tention to facts, which here have been little if at all no- 
ticed. There are many of the Fuci class of sea-weed 
which elsewhere are, and here may become edible, They 
are used as condiments by families living near the sea- 
coast in other countries, and by the poor, because ing 
seasons of scarcity they furnish articles of resource as 
a food. 


There are numerous species employed in gardening 
as manures. 

The Laminaria saccharina (sweet fucus or sea beet) 
is sometimes boiled by the common people of Englandg 
asa potherb. The Icelanders, Audubon says, boil it 
in milk to the consistence of pottage, and eat it with ag 


spoon. They are also said to soak it in fresh water,@ 


dry it in the sun, and then lay it up in wooden vessels. 
It soon becomes covered with a white efflorescence of 
salt, which has a sweetish taste, and in this state they 
eat it with butter. They also feed their cattle with thisj 
species. 

The great value of the Iceland and of the Carrigan 
moss, or lichen, in consumptive or pulmonary complaints, 
is well known every where. 

The transparent edible nests of the East-Indian swal- 
low, so much in repute at the luxurious tables of the 
rich in China ana the East, are now generally believed# 
to be almost entirely composed of gelatinous fuci, and 
more especially of the lichenoides. The plant also is in 
high estimation for the table in India. 

Of the Halymenia palmata (L. dulse,) both the ten- 
der stalks and young fronds are eaten fresh from the 
sea, commonly without any preparation. They are 
sometimes considered as forming a salad, but more ge- 
nerally are used as a whet. It is said that the inhabit- 
ants of the Greek Islands are fond of this species, adding 
it to ragouts and olios, to which it communicates a red 
color, and at the same time imparts some of its rich and 
gelatinous qualities. The dried leaves infused in waterg 
exhale an odor somewhat resembling that of sweet vio- 
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dito gratify and to satiate the ever-craving and the pam- 


tensive as that of the dry land, has at least its treasures, 


not only to fertilize the earth, to minister to the weak 
and the infirm, to feed the poor and the needy, but even 


pered appetites of the sensualist; that as yet we have 


an all-wise Providence. Yours truly, 
W. A. SEELY. 
Patent Sausage Cutter. 
Fredericktown, Md. Sept. 25th, 1839. 
J. Buer—Sir—Please be so kind as to inform the pub- 


lic thro’ the columns of your valuable paper, of a newly 
invented and useful machine, denominated the “ Patent 





Sausage Cutter,” the elaborate invention of Mr. A. Hen-, 


kel, of New-Market, Va. It iserected ona small bench, 
enclosed by a perforated concave; a crank turns a cy- 
linder, on which are fixed eight revolving knives, which 
pass through as many upright steel bars, forming a comb. 


“The meat, when cut sufficiently fine, makes its escape 


through the concave into a vessel set as a reservoir. It 
manufactures with ease 200 pounds per hour; if pushed 
and well attended to, much more. The machine is, 
without difficulty, removed by hand from place to place, 


are readily taken off, when grinding is necessary, and 
from the neatness and simplicity of the structure, is ea- 


asily kept in order. To which is added a stuffing ma 


chine, which greatly facilitates and expedites that pro- 


cess. We do not hesitate in saying, thatevery reader of 


the Cultivator would do well to make further inquiry 


Mof its great utility, especially as the price is so mode- 
Mrate as to place it in the reach of the most ordinary cir- 


cumstances. Price $10. Yours most respectfully, 
M. W. WEATHERS, 





Proposition for Tow-Path Railway. 
Schenectady, September 26, 1839. 
Dear Sin—Many years ago, a very aged Englishman, 
named Johnson, kept a school in this city. He said that 


hell!—that is, on board of a ship of war. 
Those who have dwelt in seaport cities or towns, have 


Shad the opportunity of seeing the lives and manners of 


that class called old jack sailors. The term means that 
class of sailors who do not aspire to office, but they go 
to sea merely for support of their lives and vices. They 


Mare considered to be the most depraved class of men, as 


to drunkenness, profane swearing and vice. 

We who dwell near the Frie canal, have the opportu- 
nity of seeing greater depravity in the same vices, in the 
boys employed to drive the horses used in towing the 
canal boats. Those boys become abominable black. 
guards, and swear most profanely. As they are in ser- 
vice at night and in storms, they learn to drink whiskey, 
and become more wretched than salt-water sailors. 
Their stopping places, in rum holes, are various; they 


ameet opposition from the same class, and become worse 


than sailors on board of ship, where their home is limit- 
ed. The numerous young women and girls also em- 
ployed in those boats, have the reputation of becoming 
very degraded, as well as the boatmen. The poor horses 
too drag out a most severe and destructive service, in 


Thus, sir, in answer to your wishes, I have given you 
what I know, or have read of sea-weeds, and their va- 


Hrious uses and applications. It may serve to show us 


he was born in England, but was bred at the mouth of 


lets, and they communicate that flavor to vegetables 
with which they are mixed. Lightfoot mentions that 
in the Isle of Skye in Scotland, it is sometimes used in 
fevers to promote perspiration, being boiled in water 
with a little butter. Itis soft and limber, and does not 
become rigid in drying, being of a more loose texture 


The Halymenia edulis (red dulse) is by many prefer- 
red to the H. palmata, especially for cooking in the fry- 
ing pan. Like that species, its smell somewhat resem- 


Lmainaria esculenta, (badderlocks or henware.) The 
midrib, stripped of its membrane, is the part chiefly 
eaten. In Orkney, the pinne are also eaten under the 


Spherococcus ciliatus (ciliated dulse,) and Laminaria 
digitata (fingered dulse, sea girdle and hangers,) are 
sometimes gathered and eaten, like the Halymenia edu- 


Laminaria digitata. In Scotland, the stem of this spe- 
cies is used for making handles to pruning knives. A 
pretty thick stem is selected, and cut into pieces about 
four inches long. Into these, while fresh, the blades are 
stuck; and as the stem dries, it contracts and hardens, 
closely and firmly embracing the hilt of the blade. When 
these handles have become hard and shrivelled, and 
have been tipped with metal, they are hardly to be dis- 


Chondria pinnatifida (pepper dulse,) in Scotland, is 
eaten along with the Halymenia palmata; and in Ice- 
land, it is used instead of spice. This species is com- 
mon to Scotland, Iceland, the Red Sea, and the shores 


Floating fucus. The succulent fronds, Turner men- 
tions, are selected and pickled like samphire; and the 
young shoots are eaten as a salad, seasoned with juice 


Ulva lactuca, (lettuce leaves or oyster green.) The 
Athin green pellucid membranes, of which this vegetable 
is composed, are caten raw as a salad, and esteemed a 
great delicacy by such as are accustomed to the use of 
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to answer the demands of aneighborhood. The knives 
























being whipped and urged by the driver boys, and are 
soon destroyed by the cruel service. 

Since the canal commissioners will persist in enlarging 
the canal, instead of using the rivers, I use the freedom 
of asking you to advise them so to construct the new 
towpath as to make it the base of a railway, which can 
most easily be done; and then, by placing rails on it, 
locomotive engines may run on it and tow all the boats 
thereby saving the destruction of the poor horses, an 
leaving all those numerous driver boys to be employed 
in some useful calling, and become wholesome citizens, 
and not worthless and vicious men, as is the present 
consequence. 

Locomotive engines could tow a fleet of boats at the 
rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. Both the engines 
and boats could carry lamps, so as to see and travel 
safely at night, and transport passengers, goods and 
produce nearly two hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
probably from Albany to Buffalo in little more than two 
days, and thereby reduce the price of freight to a very 
small sum, probably a barrel of flour to ten or twelve 
cents from Buffalo to Albany. The saving of time and 
board to passengers would be so great, as to enable 
emigrants to remove to the western states at trifling 
charges. The produce of the very far west may be 
transported through the lakes and canals to the sea- 
board, at as small expense as formerly they were trans- 
ported from the Mohawk. 

What an immense improvement this would be! It 
would equal the steam-ships on the ocean for speed and 
saving of time. It would be truly a new era; and be- 
fore another century shall pass, men may leave this for 
the far west, to the Pacific; cross that ocean by steam, 
and Asia by railways to the Mediterranean, to France 
and England; and then take the steam-ships as ferry 
boats to New-York, and thus encompass the globe ina 
month. 

This improvement wouid save the numerous boys and 
girls from such exposure to vice, and reserve them for 
moral service. What a wonderful improvement would 
be accomplished in the moral, as in the pecuniary world! 

If your mind shall accord with mine on this subject, 
let me ask you to give your advice. I ask this of you, 
sir, because you have undertaken io instruct and im- 
prove all the operations of common life, in agriculture, 
&e. &e. in your Cultivator. 

If the canal commissioners were to furnish the en 
gines and tow all the boats, that may be a source of 
revenue to the State; and they must do so if engines are 
employed. Their stations may be at the difficult passes, 
and where the locks cluster, as the Little-falls, &e. 

Most respectfully, 
DAVID TOMLINSON. 
Judge Bue. 





Urate and Poudrette. 
New-York, 21st Sept. 1839. 
8irn—The New-York Urate and Poudrette Company, 
finding that gentlemen who had purchased their manures, 
had been experimenting with the articles, some advi- 
sedly and others mistakenly, it became desirable, for ma- 
ny reasons, to learn, 

1, On what particular grains or garden vegetables 
the manure was used, the quantity applied, and the re- 
sult. 

2. To know the precise manner and result of each 
trial. 

3. How the urate and poudrette compare with other 
manures in their effect, and 

4. Generally, whether it was not desirable to the far- 
mer and gardener, to have the contents of sinks and pri- 
vies made into inodorous manures. 

In answer to their circular, sent to Mr. Linn, of Sche. 





nectady, they have received a letter of so interesting a 


character, that we ask the publication of it, at as early 


a day as your arrangements and convenience will per- 
mit. 

Amended instructions, the result of information re- 
ceived, will be published in a few days, for gratuitous 
distribution among those who have or may wish to use 
the manures. Yours, &c A. DEY 


(Copy.) 
Schenectady, Sept. 19, 1839. 

Tue N. Y. Unrate & Pouprette Co. ‘ 

Gentlemen—In answer to your “ Circular,” I 
would say, that I obtained from your company a barrel 
of poudrette last spring, intending to test its value asa 
manure, by a few close and accurate experiments. It 
came to hand, however, so late in the season, thatI was 
unable to apply it as I intended, or to arrive at results 
which would in al! respects prove the value of the sub- 
stance as a manure, or the best modes of applying it. 
I applied it to a variety of vegetables in my pH hy and 
also to a small portion of a field of corn of about five 
acres, at my farm in the vicinity of this city. The ve 
getables in my garden have grown with unusual rich- 
ness and luxuriance, and have most evidently felt the 
effects of the application. Of the results at my farm, 
I can speak more satisfactorily, because there I can 
compare the portion which has, with another portion 
of the same crop, in the same field, which has not, re 
ceived the poudrette. This crop is upon a strong, rich 
soil, which had been slightly manured in the hill, from 
the fold-yard, at the time of planting. At the first hoe- 





ing, and when the plants by reason of the unfavorable 
season, were extremely backward, I directed my farmer 
to apply to a corner of the field, where the crop was the 
least promising, a handful of poudrette to each hill, co- 
vering it at the same time with a thin coat of earth, 
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select the best for publication, and out of these certain- 
ly every person, by adopting one plan, or parts of se- 
veral, could always suit his own taste better far than 
he could do by adopting an original design of his own. 
I think it will be conceded, that you cannot fill a por- 
tion of the Cultivator with more useful matter than such 
drawings. I hope the additional expense to you will 
not deter you. 

To begin, then, I offer you the ground plan of my 
own house. It is not of so much consequence to give 
the elevation, unless where a detailed bill of expense is 
given. 

You have heretofore given a great many excellent 
plans of out buildings, &c.; that ought also to be conti- 
nued. No one is fully aware how valuable such plans 
are, until he commences building himself, and then he 
sees the wantof them. Furnishing farmers with good 



















This was faithfully done, until the poudrette was con- 
sumed. The remainder of the field received, a part the 
usual dressing of plaster, and a part of ashes. The 
plants to which the poudrette was applied, were the 
first to change colour, throwing off the sickly yellow 
hue and adopting a deep green. At the period of the 
second hoeing, the same plants retained not only the ap- 
pearance of better health, but had obtained greater vi- 
gor and more size than any others of the same crop.— 
They have held the same distinction throughout the 
season, and it is now plainly visible, although the en- 
tire crop is a fair one, that when we come to harvest, 
we shall gather a greater weight of stalks and more 
grain from the portion where this manure was applied 
than from the same space at any other point in the 
field. 

We have certainly no experience proving that the 
same results could have been reasonably expected from 
the application of any other of the various manures in 
common use. With us, plaster has long been consider- 
ed the grand restorative for this crop, and ashes with 
many farmers almost a specific; and, indeed, that both 
substances are very useful as manures on most varieties 
of soil, is universally conceded. Mills to grind plaster 
for manuring purposes, are as common throughout the 
country, as those devoted to grain, and I have seen boats, 
loaded with leeched ashes, toiling their way from the far 


Garden 


cheap plans will also tend to prevent another error that 
some have committed—that is, building a house so big 
that the whole farm, stock and cash, are sometimes all 
swallowed up in the house, before it is completed. 

It is said that the author of the Declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence, swallowed up $70,000 in building 
a “great house,” which has been since sold with 200 
acres of land, for $2,500, and now stands a monument 
of the lack of any proper design in the builder. We all 
know that the owner died, lacking that independence 
that he declared all ought to enjoy. This great mis 
shapen mass of materials, was the great cause of his 
pecuniary embarrassments. 

Then let all builders beware, that they do not builda 
house so big that they cannot live in it, nor so go 
that when done they cannot use it. I remain, as usual, 
your friend, SOLON ROBINSON. 


Pian or A WesTERN Prainzie Cotracs.—[Fig. No. 42.] 
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west, in order to enrich farms on Long-Island. In 
this experiment, poudrette was applied side by side with 


Cate 





plaster and ashes, under circumstances in favor of the 
latter, and yet they have most indisputably yielded the 

alm to the former; and all this is not without reason. 
Heat and moisture are the sources of vegetation: pou- 
drette, if it have it notin itself, will generate more heat 
and for a longer period than either plaster or ashes, and 
will absorb and retain more moisture. It seeins, also, 
to decompose inanimate vegetable substances in the soil 
with which it is mixed, and so to diffuse and incorpo- 
rate itself with the soil as to change its colour around 
the plant to which it is applied. Like most other ma- 
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nures, only more sensibly anc rapidly, it imparts of its 
qualities to every substance with which it comes in con- 
tact; and by the aid of its own and borrowed heat and 
moisture, assimilates all to itself, and thus exercises, al- 
though applied in most inconsiderable quantities, a cer- 
tain and immediate influence on vegetation. 

I regret that I did not receive the article so as to ap- 
ply it at the time of planting. Iam not sure that the 
results would have been more successful, and except 
for the purposes of experiment, I should be content 
to use it hereafter on most crops, as I have done this 
season. 

Desiccated manures have long been appreciated in 
Europe. There, one ton of them have been estimated 
to be equal in fertilizing properties to thirty-six tons of, 
barn-yard manure. At this rate there isa large balance 
on the score of economy in favor of the former; and 
when it is remembered that the manures as prepared by 
your company, are wholly inodorous and may be con- 
veyed in barrels to the most remote parts of the country 
as commodiously as flour, and at a trifling expense, our 
agriculturists should be moved by every consideration 
connected with clean‘iness, rural economy, the produc- 
tiveness of the soil and the right use of the means which 
Providence places before them, as incitements to indus- 
try, to promote the use of substances, which left undis- 
turbed, are worse than useless, scattering, in our large 
cities and towns disease and death, and which, when 
submitted to your alchemy, spreads health and verdure, 
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Explanations. 

1. Spare room in the southeast corner of the house, 
16 by 16 feet. 

2. Common family room, eating room in summer, and 
cooking room in winter, situated in the centre of the 
house, so as easily to be kept warm; 15 by 18 feet. 

3. Bed-room, 9 by 11 feet. 

4. Wood shed in winter and wash shed insummer, 10 
by 21 feet. 

5. Pantry, 7 by 9 feet. 

6. Room for soap, meat, &c. 7 by 10 feet. 

7. Kitchen, 12 by 14 feet. 

8. Kitchen fire-place. 

9. Open passage, to give light to west windows of 
common room, 6 by 9 feet. 

10. Chamber stairs. 

11. Buttery, 9 by 16 feet, excepting stairway. 

12. Parlor stove. d. Doors. 

13. Cooking stove. w. Windows. 


_In the draft, I have sketched the position of the well, 
cistern, garden, yards, &c. which I consider as a neces- 
sary part of the “ fixings” about a farmer’s house.— 
Upon our soil, cellars under the house are not admissi- 
ble; and in my opinion, should never be made under a 
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Jwelling-house, only in very dry soils, and then always 



























and blesses and rewards both the citizen and husband- 
man. 

I shall be pleased to receive your “ Improved instruc- 
tions for using the manures,” of which you speak, and to 
know at how early a day this fall, I may order a few 
barrels for future experiments. Veryrespectfully yours, 
&e. A. LINN, 
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My house is built of hewn logs, but the same plan{ 
might be adopted in using any material. Itisesteemedg 
a very convenient house, without a foot of waste room.| 

_The south part isa story and a half, the ridge run- 
ning east and west; the other part one story, the ridge 
running north and south, and roof extending down over} 
oe kitchen. The wood shed isa “lean-to” on the north} 
end. 

I am much in favor of one story farm houses. They 
are much easier for the good woman, and I believe the 





Plans of Farm Houses. 


Lake C. H. Ia, Sept. 5, 1839. 

Hon. J. Burr—My worthy friend—I am much pleas- 
ed with some of the plans in your last (August) number. 
That to which you have awarded the premium, certain- 
ly is a very convenient house for any family, farmer or 
other occupation: and I certainly think that that single 
number of the Cultivator is worth more to every person 
expecting to build, than all he ever has or ever will pay 
for the paper. 

That the “bump of design and constructiveness,” is 
not possessed by a very large majority of mankind, I 
think is, or can be fully attested, by viewing the thou- 
sands of piles of brick and mortar, and lumber, called 
dwelling-houses, throughout the country. Itseems to 
me, that if the builders of a great many houses which 
I have seen, had put all their art and skill in play to 
make them inconvenient and uncomfortable, they could 
not have succceded better to their wishes. 

But the truth is, that men would rather build a con- 
venient than an inconvenient house, if they knew how; 
but unfortunately they cannot tell how their own de- 
sign will suit, until the house is built and tried. And 
where is a farmer to find good plans of farm buildings ? 
Can you tell, sir? I think not. For in all the archi- 
tectural designs that ever I have examined, I never 
have found them. And yours is the first paper that 
ever I have seen such very useful things published in. 
I hope you will continue the good work. And I hope 
every one of your readers, whose wife thinks he has a 
very convenient house, wil! furnish you at least the 
ground plan: so that out of a great variety, you migh 


particularly in a windy situation; and comfort and con-§ 
venience never should be dispensed with by a farmerf 
for show. 


suited. Your friend, &c. 
SOLON ROBINSON. 


Farm Dwelling Houses. 
Grand Rapids, Kent co. Mich. 
20th August, 1839. 
Judge Buer—Sir—Although too late to compete ford 
the premium $0 liberally offered in your most valuable? 





worthy of publicity,) benefit some one else, who thinks 
as I do in relation to building, I send you the enclosed 
plan of a dwelling house, to be built of brick, which I 
commenced making preparations for building the spring 4 
past. As Iam not a mechanic, but a farmer, unused to# 
drafting, and besides have no other implements than ai 
carpenter’s square and compasses and my pen, the§ 
drafts will of necessity be rough, but may serve to give 
an idea of my plan. 





kept clean, if b i ; upon 
land family, perplexity and misery by running into debt 
min the erection of a large and showy “ castle,” (as some 
itraveller has termed our large country houses,) a por- 


Hl preferable to a large unfinished (or finished) empty 


+ 

If you think the plan would be of sufficient interest § 
to your readers to warrant its publication, and if I could§ 
ever be assured that it added an hour’s comfort, or sav-# 
eda doliar of expense to one of them, I shall be happy 4 
to think I have given it. I hope you will be furnished % 
with numerous other plans, so that all tastes may beg 


publication, yet thinking it might (if you deemed it# 


. 










In the erection of a dwelling house, there are three 
things which I consider essential, viz.: First of all, con- 
venience and suitability to the wants of the family who 
are expected to occupy it. Secondly, economy in the 
expense of its erection; and lastly, (and by many, per- 
haps, not thought atall essential,) its beauty or pleasant 
aspect, which I think ought not to be overlooked. Up- 
on these points I will make one or two remarks. As to 
the convenience in the arrangement of rooms, the in- 
crease of a few additional steps in a part of a house 
which has to be traversed fifty or one hundred times in 
a day, would, in the course of the common period of a 
person’s life, amount to a distance of travel that would 
surprise and astonishus_ I have, therefore, endeavored 
to place those apartments contiguous to each other 
whose uses have the greatest connexion. 

I have always been of the opinion that unnecessary 
expense in building, is one of the poorest of investments 
of money, as you receive noprofit in return, but are sub- 
ject to the expense and loss of keepingin repair, and the 
sure although perhapsslow decay of time. I have, there- 
fore, adapted the size and plan of my house to the wants 
of that of a commen or small farmer, (which Iam,) who 
cultivates and tills from 100 to 125 acres of land, which 
class, I presume, constitute the largest portion of your 
subscribers. Many a man has entailed upon himself 


tion of which he could neither use nor needed. [ al- 


















ways esteem a small well finished and furnished house, 


one. 
As to appearance, nothing, I think, which tends to 


trender home delightful and pleasant, which is consis- 
tent with convenience and economy, should be neglected. 


extra cost of roofing is” fully saved in several ways. 
The frame need not be near as strong for a single story, 


Upon this rule I have endeavored to project my plan. 
Pian A.—[Fig. No. 43.] 
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Plan A, is the ground plan 36 feet long by 26 wide, 
with wood-house back; one story 30 feet by 16, into 
which the kitchen projects 6 feet, together with an open 


iplatform for use of kitchen of 6 feet. 


a, Front door, leading into hall or lobby. 
b, Hall 6 feet wide, including staircase. 
c, The principal staircase. 

d, Parlor 16 feet square. 

e, Door leading from hall to parlor. 

f, Dining room, 16 feet square. 
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much the state is dependent on our exertions to cultivate, 
to refine, and to direct into the proper channels of use- 








ee 
g, Door, leading from dining room to hall. 
h, The ki:chen, 16 feet square. 
i, Door, leading from kitchen to dining room. 
k, Door from kitehen to hall. 
1, Door to cellar stairs. 
2, Door from kitchen to parlor. 
m, Door from kitchen to bed-room. 
n, Bed-rvom, 10 feet by 12, including clothes-press, with# 
small fire-place. 
o, Bed recess, size of bed. 
p, Clothes press. 
q, Door from bed-room to parlor. - 
r, Back stairs to kitchen and wood-house chamber. 
S, Buttery, 7 feet by 8. 
t, Door from kitchen to buttery. 
u, Door from buttery to dining room. 
v, Clothes press. 
w, Door from clothes press to dining room. 
x, Door from kitchen to platform and wood-house. 
y, Platform, open to wood-house, with sink for wash 
dish, 6 by 16 feet, &e. 
z, Well of water. B, Wood-house. 
Windows. mM, Fire-places. 


Pian B.—[Fig. No. 44.] 


































































































fits junior population. When I reflect on what has been 
Edone by some, to educate their families, in this late wil- 
derness of Western New-York, with comparatively no 
public aid, and then look at the facilities now so libe- 
rally held out to parents by the State, 1 cannot but feel 
an anxious desire that they may so accept and apply 
them as shall not only bring comfort and credit to 
themselves, hut enable them also to return to the State 
i‘ other” with the five talents they are receiving at its 
hands. 

7 © Now, sir, one of the objects of this communication is 
to suggest to you the idea, that it might be proper to 
Egive mothers a more general invitation to enter into the 
Alabors of this field of usefulness, than they have yet had. 


duty, in order todo it. There is an energy natural to 
woman, that when once awaked and directed to one ob- 
ject, accomplishes great things: witness the thousands 
fof garments and materials for such, that have been pro- 
vided and sent off by them to heathen nations within a 
few years. Now I would not propose to stop these be- 
nevolent operations; but 1 would make them the “ mint 
and cummin of their tithe,” that need not be neglected 
while the “ weightier matters” of providing for, of go- 
verning, and of instructing their own offspring, must be 
Zattended to. I would not be understood to mean that 
mothers should provide for the temporal support of their 
children, but for their present and future happiness, by 
an unoremitted attention to all their doings for a number 
of the first years of their lives. We have divine autho- 
rity for saying that this duty, when faithfully performed, 


but ’tis a great thing to have done our duty. Oh! that 
parents could be led to realize this while their children 
fare young! How much misery would be avoided, both 
in time and eternity! 

Some years since, I saw a woman at her tub, washing; 





Plan B, is the elevation view of the end of front parigf 
and side view of wood-house. I have thought it unne- 
cessary to draw plans of cellar and chambers. The§ 
cellar is inten ed to be divided in two parts, with win-B 
dows, and one outside doorway, with steps. One part 
with fire-place and kettle set in an arch, for coaise} 
kitchen work; cellar wall to be laid in lime mortar; 
¢ llar bottom to be floored with hard burned brick, to 
prevent rats digging under the wall and entering cellar, 
and no hollow space leit for rats or mice, from cellar tog 
garret. The front building to be two stories. The 
chamber to be divided into four bed-rooms on back side 


fi fe id oS <i fused, but was finally persuaded. The mother was one 
and two reacting with re-places on front = As chim- dthat (whatever might claim her attention) kept an eye, 
neys in brick houses against outside walls, take UP@and an ear open to the doings of her children. She had 
very little room and little additional expense, I haveg ade up her mind that to “guide the house,” meant 
prefixed a chimney to each fire place on ground floor. Hsomething more than to keep the clothes clean, though 
This will give one to the kitchen, to which is attached 
the fire-place in cellar; and two to the end of the front} 
part which has the bed-rvom, and one for dining roomy 
at the other end, coming out of front side of roof; ano-Bnioins, and to have led her children up with her. Happy 
ther false chimney, for the sake of uniformity of ap-H wij) it be for America, when all its young mothers shall 
pearance, might be added at trifling expense. This 


. ; ’ the side of ni begin with, and adhere to, such principles while rearing 
gives the fire-places in the centre of the side of eachE cir families! She took her seat by her children, and 
room. 


, ’ ' . fuspent the next half hour in obedience to that divine 
_A house, according to my estimate, of this descrip-3 command respecting laws, which says to parents, “thou 
tion, would, at ordinary price of materials and labor, chalt teach them diligently,” &c. Those boys are now 
cost about $1.300 dollars, finished in @ plain handsomeg young men, both only sons; both their fathers upright, 
style. Respectfully yours, 
J. F. CHUBB. 


houses ; a lad some older than her son was visiting there, 
and at play with them. When they had laid up all their 


Rand his visitor would not take any of hers in her ab- 
ssence. Both promised faithfully that they would not 
HAs soon as she was out of sight, the visitor proposed 
Athat they should each take a few of hers, in order to 


“brought up children,” would be to have grown up her- 


mhonest men. The visitor has not been under the care 
Hof a mother like the one described above; he is now a 





On Education. 
Yates, Orleans County, Sept. 16, 1839. would call the 

Hon. J. Buer —Sir—I have come to the conclusion,® 
although personally an entire stranger, of addressingijcan say that he would nut have been a thief as well as 
you on the (now much agitated) subject of education ;#the other? He was persuaded to break his word, and to 
and if business is pressing, you will only need to cast#take what was not his own, and might have been again 
your eye on the signature at the end of this (at least,Mand again, but for his mother’s watchful eye, which was 
what I intend shall be,) long communication, to knowfhis constant guard until his feet were fairly set in that 
that its perusal may be dispensed with, till an hour pre-Apath from which Infinite Wisdom has said “ he will not 
sents in which you can give it your attention withoutdepart.”. When I reflect on the incidents of this nature 
an infringement on your own more important concerns.Wthat have come under my own observation, I feel an al- 
My apology for thus intruding upon the notice and time most uncontrollable desire to impart the little knowledge 
of a person of your high standing, will better appear infjI possess to those who are just beginning the fearful 
the importance of my subject, than it could in any words#task of training immortal beings for everlasting bliss or 
I might utter. a woe. 

I am well aware that those moral reformations which¥ ’Tis true, yet I know not why, that whatever of re- 
most materially benefit community at large, originate#form is started in your city, has a better effect on this 
with, and are most successiully carried on by, those#part of the State, than if it had originated elsewhere. 
whom Providence has placed high in society. Happy 
would it be for us as a nation if all great people under- mmichty deep of public opinion was so effectually agi- 
stood this, and entered as cheerfully into the work forf}tated as to cause its swells to roll with so much force, 
which Infinite Wisdom seems to have designed and fit-Meven o’er this distant land, that almost every distillery 
ted them, as do many whom ! could name as inhabitants|g was swept from its foundation. Some say, because 
of the truly benevolent city, of which you are both a 
resiJent and (forgive merite | praise) ornament. Msubsided, that the temperance cause has died away. I 

Though [ do not belong to the class mentioned above,#will tell you how it has died away in this little town. 
and am too sensible of iny want of talents to think IgAt the time of its commencement, there was scarcely 
could do much good if I did, yet since philanthropistsYone of the beautiful streams with which it is so well 
have become so deeply engaged in the cultivation ot theg 
human intellect, I have felt an almost irrepressible de-3 
sire to offer my mite of aid; not as one fitted by educa- 
tion to instruct the public—a position I could not main-9 
tain— but as possessing some little experience as ang 
American mother —a word, a name, sir, as you are al- 
ready aware, of no smal! import. I have observed with? 
some regret, that in those eloquent appeals (of late su 
frequent) to public sentiment, on the subject of educa-# 
lion, that a reference to the duty of mothers has not been 
so often had as I think the public interest requires. 
There are, indeed, very few who really consider how 


“soul of honor:” none that know him, 


“still,” located on it; there was not a church here; the 
people seemed every day to be growing more and more 
intemperate and vicious; wives and mothers began to 
tremble for the fate of their husbands and sons. Ah! 
and some of them trembled from a cause which even 
now to write would make my hand tremble. Now our 
atmosphere is cleansed; the streams of water from 
which arose such nauseous vapors as distilleries al- 
ways produce, flow unobstructed and pure into the noble 
lake to which they are tributaries; we have three large 
and well-finished churches; and best of all, we hav 






E fulness, its choicest wealth, the intellect and strength of 


Ai There are many who only need to be reminded of their 


never fails of being attended with success. I knowf 
there would seem to be some exceptions to this rule; 


her two children were in the same room, making cob-§ 


building materials, and not finished their houses, the 
jlittle girl offered to go and bring more, if her brother§ 


make their houses the highest; the brother at first re-§ 


Hself into that perfection of character which the gospel 


Mnoted thief, and has been taken up by the public autho-j 
pirities as such. The other is what chivalrous people§ 


would be afraid to trust him with thousands. Now who§ 


mit was at Albany that, with regard to intemperance, thef 


those first powerful risings of the public mind have 


watered, but that had one of those public nuisances, af} 
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} added to the many that may be supposed to have been 
" kept through temperance exertions, some in each church 
who were called confirmed drunkards, now each Sab- 
bath “ sitting clothed and in their right minds,” meekly 
worshipping Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. The dissipation that seems most pre- 
valent now, is a propensity to waste time. District li- 
braries will prove one of the most effectual remedies 
that could have been offered for its cure, if the people 
can be persuaded to apply it; but there are many, very 
_many, not only fathers but mothers, who will not stay 
Hat home enough to read and know what they contain. 
The libraries are a system worthy of New-York and its 
rulers. But I cannot say what I desire to, on this sub- 
ject here; therefore I shall accept as a great favor, a 
sincere opinion expressed by you, whether I had better 
say any more with my pen atall or not. My husband 
wished me to consult some of the “learned” of our own 
county, but as I could not agree with him in thinking 
there were ary superior to himself in literary judgment 
Bor taste, I obtained his consent to address a resident of 
my (once) own Albany county. I thought of D. D. 
Barnard ; of G. Hawley; and indeed I should not hesi- 
tate to address that man of powerful mind, William H. 
Seward, did I not know that the benevolent schemes in 
which he is already engaged, together with the duties 
of his station, must fill up his time. Think not it is 
because we esteem you less, or think your time less 
usefully employed, that this “lot” of intrusion has fallen 
gupon you. I wish you to tell me, if you think any per- 
son in your vicinity would accept an address to parents, 
scribbled by me, and dissect it, take my ideas, clothe 
them with their own more eloquent words, and present 
it to the public. Remember, I speak as a mother that 
(illiterate though she be) may understand the infantile 
mind better than man, with all his knowledge of abstruse 
sciences. Ii health has deprived me of the privilege 
of laboring as usual in my dairy; so I have turned my 
attention to writing, and why not as well as though I 
had been a play-actress and parted with my husband, 
&e. Respectfully yours, 







































SELINA TYLER. 





On Educating Children at Home. 
Schenectady, May 9, 1839. 

Frrenp Buer—In the April number of your Cultiva- 
Ator, under the head “ We spread our nets too broad,” 
page 38, the writer says, “ The worst place to educate 
a boy, so far as depends on the advantages of the school, 
is his native village, where he is wont to lean on paren- 
tal support, and to remain a mere succor. Send him 
gamong strangers, and he will learn fo go ulone, and to 
depend, for knowledge and character, upon his personal 
application and good conduct,” &e. &e. 

These assertions may be plausible to some of your 
readers; but so far as I have experience, the contrary 
is the safest course as to the government of children by 
their parents. 

So soon as my children could recognize me, I delight- 
med them by the greatest attention to amuse and please 
them. This daily attention and fostering care for their 
comfort and amusement, soon produced their warmest 
affectious and supreme love. They were the most happy 
when in my care, and were unhappy in my presence, if 
uot in my care and attention. As their knowledge in- 
creased and faculties improved, we were extremely 
acareful not to promise the least thing that we did not 
amost rigidly fulfil; so that when they were told any 
thing, they were certain of its truth, and faithful fulfil- 
ment of every promise. Their supreme love and per- 
@ feet confidence in us was established. If they showed 
the least disposition to disobey, I told them that I could 
not love a child who did not love and obey me. This 
was sufficient for their immediate compliance, for the 
i greatest pain would be the loss of our love, and the birch 
was never needed nor used. The poet’s remark on the 
influence of love was verified: 

In kindred minds it flourishes alone, 
And claims attachment equal to its own. 

We never gave them any pocket money, to absorb their 
thoughts, and to spend at their pleasure. Money was 
never given them but for specific purposes, although 
Athey were always allowed to have free access to it, and 
were told its objects and uses. They were provided at 
home with all that was deemed proper, and they had no 
desire to enter the attracting and debasing cellars and 
shops for fruit and luxuries, which are the pests of good 
morals, and ruin of multitudes of otherwise good chil- 
dren. 

Before they reached their seventh year, (the age when 
the haman organ of faculty, the brain, is fully developed 
yand matured in volume,) they were manly and womanly 
enough for that age; for they were spoken to as ra- 
tional and adult beings, and not in trifling language. 
They were told that God was the author of them and 
their kind parents, and all good things; and that their 
love to him was paramount—next they might love their 
parents, &c. These are duties not to be looked for from 
strangers; nor will children receive mora! instruction 
with the same faith from them, as from parents. 

When their age increased, and their manners and prin- 
ciples were formed, they travelled without us. They 
were furnished with money liberally, and were told not 
to spend money because they had it, but to pay for all 
useful and honorable wants — to spend nothing in vice 
nor evil company. They always had enough and to 
spare, and never asked for a dollar that I had the least 
hesitancy to furnish, for it never was misused or abused. 
‘We are now happy in their reverential and filial obe- 
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dience and love, and they share in the esteem of society ;@them the 30th September. The product wasone bushel,§ ‘‘ By some mistake, two dozen ears of the same corn were 
and the injunction of the wise man, “bring up a child#weighing forty-one and a half Ibs. they were planted in {pulled some days since for table use, and [ have no hesita- 
in the way he should go,” &c. is fully illustrated in them.! rills, 40 inches apart; the pieces about eight inches {tion in saying that it is equally as sweet as the sugar corm, 

To show the effects of this mode of government, I’llZapart in the drills; the potatoes I cut into 26 pieces, with this in its favor, that the ears are nearly are st a 
quote one instance in their early years. When theirgimade four short rows, rolled them in lime before plant 9 she ze + ange aso yg ar ta — — 
second set of teeth began to appear, I observed that they@ing, hilled them slightly twice, by putting some rich; me i ia - but of this I oe cotiiacil ne most qnileas 
stood too close, and would crowd some out of regularfyard manure on them. é phi : 
place. i told them that it would be proper to extract@ A gentleman in this vicinity, planted half an ear of 
one from each side the upper jaw. They answered thatthe Chinese Tree Corn, and got aboutone hundred and 
it would hurt. I replied that it would hurt, but that the@ffifty good ears from it, and he says it was but partially ; 
pain would be short, and the benefit would be ornamen-Mattended to; he thinks if he had worked it more, thef 
tal and useful; that if omitted, they would reproach me@product would have been greater. 
in riper years for neglect of duty from tenderness, andj 5 planted a few grains in my garden after the other 
asked if they would have the teeth taken out on my@gkind of corn was up, and the tree corn was fit for use 
judgment; they answered in the affirmative. The den-@the earliest. I remain yours, &c. 
tist was sent for, and a beautiful sound tooth extracted ROBERT 8S. D. JONES. 
from one side; and after a few minutes pause, till the Chi c 
pain was abated, they were asked if they would have ACSC VOFNe 

Albany, Oct. 3d, 1839. 


one taken from the other side, and it was assented to, ; ' 
Mr. J. Buer—Dear Sir—I feel called upon to give 


and the tooth extracted without further trouble. I then ‘ i ode 
embraced them, and applauded their fortitude and obe-Jsome explanation respecting the Chinese Corn, I sold§ Not having a thorough knowledge of all the uses to 
athe last spring. From a number of communications re-% 


dience, and they were happy at such result. é } which the sunflower is applicable, we copy the follow- 
I have seen many very fine children, of good and finegceived from different persons in the northern and wes-§ ing from the London Farmers’ Mag.—Cond. 
minds and manners when they left their parents, ruined,@#tern part of this state, the corn has not succeeded at “ Cultivati he Sunflow Oni cae thc , 
and their manners and morals completely destroyed byffall. It provesa very late variety; I am satisfied this§ 4, gr be hg oh egg een a te ays 
being sent from home for education. variety of corn will not answer north of this. I have | (in Paseies} At vee! hiefle for ‘ ol a Seanad he hog 
I have berore heard it said —sending children among#been charged by some correspondents with intentionally} Rs it is aiap me on Rtmene Sate anton. a a cota 
strangers makes them manly and womanly. I know it¥committing a deception on the public. This I disclaim.G ot places of the larger towns we often found the people eat- 
makes them bold; and in some cases they appear in} No one regrets the disappointment more than myself, ing the seeds, which, when boiled in water, taste not unlike 
manners to be men and women at twelve or fourteenYand I am willing to render every satisfaction in myMthe boiled Indian corneaten by the Turks. In some districts 
years, but they are more frequently boys and girls forgpower. I am nota practical farmer ; I was induced tofof Russia the seeds are employed with great success in fat- 
ever after. recommend it to our farmers, from the following high{tening poultry; they are also said to increase the number of 
The manners are best formed under parental care :Wrecommendations, and sold itin good faith. I will stateeggs more than any other kind of grain. Pheasants and 
when the first impressions are correct, they will not{the experience of three respectable farmers and unpre-@Pattridges eat them with great avidity, and find the same ef- 
afterwards be easily rubbed out by improper examples.Mjudiced men, viz: fects from —_ as — — ag —_ = og given 
If they should, through evil communications, be guilty] Mr. Coombs, of Upper Freehold, N. J. planted last§'® — nd pee lovable = hr agp neomm Aap anid 
of aberration from duty, their early impressions from#season, six ears of the Chinese corn, which produced r a a in Rawter aif tla 4 5 Gee vommer 8 
kind parents will rise up in their minds, and influenceghim thirty-two bushels of ears. His general crop of meee ee 
their hearts to repentance and return to duty. other kinds of corn, last year, was nearly a failure, andj 
Teachers often make specious promises of useful cul-ffis decidedly of opinion that this corn will produce one- 
ture, to influence parents to send their children from#§third more than any corn grown in that district, and he 
home for education and manners; and it often proves{§this seasons rejects all other sorts to plant this on his 
useful, particularly to those whose parents cannot, orfffarm. ; 
will not, devote proper care to their children. To such Mr. en - - same ag had : great pro-§ 
it is often a boon. portion of his corn the last season, destroyed by the cut¥° : - z 
When you urge farmers to improve their breeds off{worm, and replanted his field with the Chinese Corng!® selecting = - — —— = — years 
sheep, cattle and other farm stock, do you advise them@which overtook what was left of the other, and was ee Feat _ any t re yee ~ - the most 
to send them abroad? or to give their best attention to¥fully matured some time before corn that was up and prolific stalk, and last year I thought I had nearly ar- 
every thing in relation to such stock, if they expect togwell under growing way when the Chinese was planted, rived at hy oy ome of at eae tt Bog I had a 
be successful? And ought not our children to claim sugfand produced the best corn in the field—nor had it any® stalk will erty Benes, ut the seed which | now send 
much from us as our cattle? treatment different from the common corn, He thissea-4¥°") |8 from a stalk with sixty-five seed heads, which 
When children are sent from home for their education,4son planted ten acres of it. gerew = mAs —t ae ea season. I egg to say 
it is not only fourfold more expensive in money andf Mr. Prentiss, of the same place, planted last season, there ae sonata at least ea on eads, but = 
clothing, but often with the loss of good manners, or the{fthis same corn, from the 16th to the 21st May. It was pother sta ' hr —- vee Se sme ” rhe vat it prevented 
acquaintance with evil habits and manners, particularlyf™perfect!y matured and ready for husking on the Ist of gp terees +" sei ee os mat Ciresten. be j 
if they are furnished with plenty of pocket money tog[September, and on the 16th of September. the whole eo copter abl that a ge = sag by A not be + 
use at pleasure while they are not yet qualified to judgegcrop was cut down and stacked. His crop, however, qe ee who hav yore Brett “ry at she oe 
of its value and uses, but to be enticed by evil compa-fjwas materially shortened by not then understanding the i —_e se Pama oo pe ttt | . aaa te P oom 
nions to seek opportunities and objects for spending thef#peculiar branching properties of this variety ; notwith- $00 6 Wen Enows fact ’ mn a i seed, an 
i standing this, and the severe drought, his crop was a gprobably many others of similar branching kind of plants, 


money merely because they have it. : a ee ae ao . 
I can now call to mind many fine children whom J@full average. Grant Thorburn’s recommendation hasgshould only be saved from the principal head. And it 
seems reasonable to me, that every vegetable may be 


have seen ruined through such means, when they had@been fully before the public. : : salt ter dese to acieating Gin cael Gn i] I 
the promise of fine talents, to become the ornaments of Under these circumstances, I leave it to the public tof See te us 74 rap "raat 7 OS easily as 
society, had they been prudently educated in early lifef@fsay, whether I was not justifiable inrecommending it as Mi a a ae + oo eee a 
by examples and precepts of industry and morals. In-{ja new and early variety. Respectfully yours. A com | 1 ee. Rete of h = sing the = 
deed, I conceive that the most valuable legacy parents WM. THORBURN, § satel is hee «he An health 7 te feed ‘oa deatets 
leave to children, is a strictly moral and useful educa- P. S. If it is not asking too much, please add the fol- eee dem end werner A hens 7 a horses. a wh = 
tion. The want of such education is the direct cause oi lowing, fi E. P. Roberts, Es se: Bee J. ae ’ we 
. , t Mlowing, from E. P. Roberts, Esq. veer it ie raised sufficient quantities to w tit 
most of the evils in society. When will the law-makers oil k al os al built th oa ‘ll .. ‘ se - a bt A ’ 
and conservators of public morals understand and apply th ao 4 ar dif “es es ase > tasoiihink a ree ; id 
these principles, and learn that their true duty is tog os atte 1 should dacee vite: dhcp pg teen 
prevent evils and crimes, rather than the punishment of} * ; I pe alk 7 ret age ndpenangunr 
evieninale? spring, of Gideon B. Smith, Esq. an ear of the above corn,™corners, than useless noxious weeds. hope you will 
My dear sir, you'll forgive me, I hope, for these ob-§ which had been grown by Mr. Grant Thorburn, of Hallett’s@40 me the favor to plant a few of the seeds that I send 
esneations a i assure you that I give them an oueoves New-York, a part of which I planted in a bed in myRyou, if for no other purpose, that when you look upon 
anneal in aeseent het 4 boa oe to be wreag setae gearden, and us the success which has attended this experi-Mtheir growth, it may be a happy memento to you that 
poe tc exhibit iia ana. Cal thot Gis baad ment may, in part, be owing to the preparation of the groundf#there is one other than yourself, that rejoices in every 
ative io Med ie oa : list He F , ve Is » ggand mode of culture, it may be as well to detail it. 4 improvement he sees made in the agricultural pursuits 
the ian € ¥ ra lor establishing stant schools at o1 “The bed was at first highly manured with fresh stable o; q country, that must soon degenerate below the re- 
near home, and employ competent teachers at some , a 


: : 4 aqdung, then spaded deep. ‘The ground being thus prepared, Hoar, ome of her warmest friends, unless the pres 
additional cost, and save their dear children from expo-Mhiad holes dug four feet apart, about four inches deep, in each gard of s - of : “iy ’ the present 
awakening spirit of improvement, is made to assume an 


sure to vice, greater expense and ruin, if they believejfof which I dropped two grains of crop, the which I coveredy’ king tchfulness tl zhout the whol 
there is any value in these opinions and experience. {with a compost of equal parts of spentashes and rich mould.g°¥°" , W418 res Sa ae Caan Clee 
Yours respectfully ——,, When the corn first came up it looked yellow, and suppos-™@UHlly. : ‘ 
’ Iam proud to subscribe myself one of your agricul- 


ing that it might be owing to too much acidity being in the Pw . d acric 
Avround, I sprinkled over each hill about half a gill of equaltural friends, SOLON ROBINSON. 


saparts of air-slaked lime and plaster of Paris, which I mixed 
validate our position—that boys learn best from home to depend#qWith the . ra ge _ stirring ng earth around the plants# 
Se a : : Riof corn. subsequently gave it three thorough weedings 
upon good habits and good conduct, for reputation and wealth. ng hoeings, taking care each time to make my hoe penetrate 
coy nl 4 _ - — — page the size = 39,” except the last query, viz. “ Will the trees from 
< are » roots. As cle F 3 | 4 ; 
cap Mem egg Aerie ca te s directed by the nouce pub-Bihe stone of the peach, plum, cherry, apricot, &c. pro- 
lished by Mr. Thorburn, I have suffered the suckers to re-@ 1 a 2 -on . . : 
ie ond & ag ; eseninetigge Pat nce. duce fruit the same quality as did the trees on which 
: ; sa i giain, and from the luxuriant appearance of my corn, and§y oy orew 2” 
tion, to train their sons as they should train them, during @it, prolific yield, Ehave no doubt he has hit upon the right’ 1ey grew ? ; ; 
From my observation, nature is correct and regular, 
like producing likeness in the vegetable as in the animal 


































































* Should this hastily written note be deemed worthy of in- 
sertion, you can give ita place, and oblige your obedient 
servant, EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 

** Mulberry Grove, Baltimore Co. July 31, 1839.” 


oe and is worthy of extensive cultivation. 





















































Uses of the Sunflower. 


Oneida county, Oct. 7th, 1839. 
Mr. Epiror—Can you or some of your correspon- 





hall the uses of the “ Sunflower,” and what would be an 
Faverage yield per acre? &c. &c. and much oblige, 
A READER OF THE CULT. 





Mammoth Sunflower. 
Lake C. H. Ta. September 23, 1839. 
J. Buex Esq.—Lear Sir—Enclosed I send you a few 
seed of what appears to me asa remarkable prolific 
sunflower, and also as illustrative of the fact, that all 
of our domestic plants may be greatly improved by care 


[from the American Farmer.) 
THE CHINESE TREE CORN. 
** John S. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir—I purchased last 






er 


Remark.—If all parents could, and would, imitate the 





example of our worthy correspondent, it would go far to in- 
Mixture of Fruits, Grafting, &c. 

_J. Burt—Dear Sir—You answered well, all the que- 

‘There are no teachings so impressive and lasting as parenta! ries of your correspondent, dated “ Michigan, 14 June, 

examples; yet we must take things as they are. Many pa- 

rents lack either the opportunity, the faculty, or the inelina- 


their academic years; and where either of these contingen-japlan of cultivating it. 
** Attracted by its fine appearance, I was induced a day org!!! 
to do much better under a good master abroad, than he will) two since to go into the patch and eount the number of ears kingdom. . 
er ’ f¥upon some of the hills. Upon one I counted ten, upon an-@ The seeds and stones of the fruit of any tree or plant, 
do under a slack discipline or misapplied indulgence at home. other fourteen, and upon a third, nineteen ears. This, be-2standing alone, and when the blossoms or the generative 
The master will, or should, be more watchful of the habits'ging from two grains of corn planted, must be considered af organs in them are impregnated from its own genitals, 
of the stranger boy, than of him who is, in other than school 38004 yield. This corn is a pearly white, of the flint variety, ! will uniformly produce a progeny of trees and plants, 
If these ssa ge heptane am = —s ex- which will produce fruit like the parent tree or plant, 
que be tested by the examples of the age, we are in Bore chadaaerel tlie, wat ie - recor pes “_ Coen hay lusus annem sumngeed. 
juestion be 5 H “s 2 age, +} sat ¢ ance > & § i . » nav-- a ih . . 
clined to believe that the answer would be in our favor. — ‘ting been sufficiently advanced two weeks since, for roasting Daag degen va ante naghr pe pre tages ste. — 
Cond. of Cult Pears. On strong ground, well manured, with suitable cul-. a ane I h : : . whe = cae 
OnE, OF WUN : ee eee s.ture, | have no doubt it may be made to yield an average’ other. Those which are in blossom, (their bridal habi- 
Rohan Potatoes—Chinese Tree Corn. facreable product of a hundred bushels. In the fall I will liments,) at the same ume, and of the same genus, will 
os : f measure my little patch, and give you a faithful account of. cSt the pollen from their stamina or male organs on the 
Friendship, Md. October 10th, 1839. fits yield in long ears as well as nubbins, by which you will pistils or female organs of their neighbors, and thereby 
J. Burt, Esq.—I planted two Rohan potatoes, weigh- -be able to form a correct idea of its adaptation to field cul- produce hibrids, mules, mulattoes. 
ing each half a pound, on the 15th March, and dug ture. E I once planted pits of fine yellow gage plums, from a 


cies happen, we are still of the opinion, that the boy is likely? 


hours, under the nominal control of his parents. 


dents, inform me, and your subscribers generally, of 
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tree in my garden. Two of the trees produced common #l vised, it will exclude the caustic air and rains from in- 
blue plums, nearly alike; one a large blue plum, =p <4 the wood and lips of the wound, where the bark 
‘ 


with red, late to ripen, and excellent for sweetmeats ; 


and one produced a yellow gage, about half the size of 


tree stool near to blue plum trees, and the progeny were 
all hibrids. 

I planted the pit of an egg plum from a garden of 
plum trees of various sorts. The egg plum is nearly 
the size of the hen’s egg, yellow, acid, and ripens in 
September, and probably the best for sweetmeats. The 
seedling tree produced plums of similar color and shape, 
of less than half the size of the egg plum, and ripened 


near the stone it was acid, like the egg plum. 

I reared a peach tree in the same garden. The first 
season of bearing, the peaches were large, yellow, and 
very fine; the next season it bore peaches of red blush. 
An early red peach tree stood a short distance east of 
the tree in question, and I presume the east wind pre- 
vailed when they were in blossom at one time. 

Most persons who have planted the sweet boiling corn 
near tv the hard yellow or white corn, and even fifty 
rods apart, have noticed single kernels of the hard, on 
the ears of the sweet corn; these kernels appear to be 
wholly of the hard corn, studded by the side of the shri- 
velled sweet corn. So all the other trees and vegetables 
mix in the blossoms, and produce new varieties. Some 
are inferior; but we are now enjoying some most deli- 
cious new varieties of plums, of much larger sizes and 
of superior flavor: they are hibrids. 

Apples are improved in the same way, or are ren- 
dered inferior. The flavor of choice apples grafted on 
the stocks of sweet apple trees, is more mild than the 
flavor of those grafted on stocks bearing sour apples. 

If you plant potatoes of one color and kind, which 
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must begin to furnish a covering, like the skin on ani- 


mals, over the raw place. If trimmed ir March, or left E 
the parent tree, and of inferior quality. The nies a cover of salve or soft cowduny, or something 


to exclude the air and rains, the wind will dry the raw 


wood, it will shrink and crack, and Jet in rain and pro-% 
duce a rot, which will always remain in the trunk to the # 


age of a century, and often cause the trunk to become. 
hollow and die. 


before the buds have swelled by the vernal heat, while} 


wet straw, and place a piece of board on to keep them 
wet and from warm air. The scions shouid be thus 
kept till about June, and then grafted. If the grafting 
is performed early, as in the warm days of April, and 
\ the cold winds from the westand northwest blow within 

a few days thereafter, they will check the supply of sap 
in the stock, starve the scion, dry it, and it will perish. 

The safest time to graft, is after the season is advanced 
so far that the stock receives a fall and regular supply 
of circulation of blood, to nourish the scion. After the 
scion has begun to receive nutriment from the stock, it 
will soon starve and perish if the nourishment is stopped 
by cold and dry winds. 


or plants are once wakened from their state of hiberna-\ 
tion by supply of nutriment, they will easily perish if; 
that supply is discontinued. So young animals, if food 
be withheld from their birth, they wil! not perish for a 
long time; but after they have once fed, and becomef 
dependent on nourishment ti.rough the stomach and 
alimentary canal, they will not long exist if deprived off 
nourishment. The house fly, and other dormant insects 





were produced near to those of another color, you often 
collect both colors and sorts from the hill planted of the 
one color only.* 

1 have said enough to those who observe the works 
of nature, to establish the proof of the cause of hibrids 
and varieties in fruits. 

It is often asked, which is the best method to trans- 
plant trees?’ The most successful mode that I have 
practised, has been, to open a hole sufficiently wide to 
permit the roots to extend in their natural position, not 
to be cramped. Fill the hole full around the tree with 


dry and loose earth, such as of onion beds in the garden, 


and of good quality ; then dash in a pail of water, and 
shake the tree gently. The water converts the fine earth 
to liquid mud in the hote around the tree; the mud will 
cling to all the roots; the water will soon sink below, 
leaving the mass of mud compact around the roots, and 
no cavities of air. Then fill up the hole again with dry 
earth, and press it gently down. 

If the tree is set in dry earth, filled in, it leaves va- 


cancies of air under the roots, and they starve and pe-F 








food, and waken in the spring in vigor and health, but} 
— perish of hunger if deprived of food while in active} 
ife. 

Some fishes also follow this course. The —_ 
becomes blind in winter, and sleeps in the deep till} 
spring, when the scales fall from their eyes, and they 
come on the shoals to feed. The black fish, or rock fish 
of the rocky places in the sea, hibernate at the com- 
mencement of winter, and sleep till spring, like the bear, 
racoon and squirrel, &c. 


1 

















except a few buds of the size of a knitting-needle. The 
qroots will supply the trunk the first year, and feed the 
aftergrowth, and the top will grow regular and hand- 
some. If a small limb be left on one side, it will take 


of any size may be transplanted, if the earth is permitted 
ito freeze around the roots, after digging a trench around 
{beyond the small roots, so that the tree may be set ina 
hole prepared. 





rish. Many fine trees are lost in transplanting, by saving 
the handsome top. The roots of the newly set tree 
cannot receive immediate nourishment from the loose 
ground, sufficient to support a large top; and while the 
roots are connecting with the ground, the top dies from 
want of nourishment. 


It is best to graft trees immediately after transplanting B 


them, because you then cut off the top to insert the graft, 


and leave but little of the top, that the scion may not be 


starved. The roots will support and nourish the trunk 


and scion, if the season is not too dry. Trees are saved 


by watering the first year, in dry seasons, when they 
would perish with a large top, which is apt to be re- 
tained if the tree has been grafted in the nursery. 


Some persons have great objections to cut off the top} 
of trees. It depends on the treatment, whether it in-j 


jures the tree. To be perfect, (and we should attempt 
perfection in all things,) the grafting salve should al- 
ways follow the pruning knife. The most economical 


and effectual mode of applying the salve is to get a small 
furnace of sheet iron, of the size and shape of a lump of 
refined sugar, such as the tinsmiths use for heating their§ 


soldering irons. Leta small hole of about an inch and 


a half in diameter be cut out near the bottom, with a 


slide door piece of the iron to cover it, large enough to 


be fastened above with a rivet, so as to slide the door™ 


open when heat is wanted, and to cover the hole and 
shut out the draft when the draft should be stopped. 


Get a tin or sheet-iron vessel made, of the shape andg 


size of a tin quart measure, to fit into the top of the 


furnace, with a flange at top to prevent it from sinking# 


below the top of the furnace, and a wire handle or bail 


to lift it out by. On the side of the furnace oppositef 
the door, let a small tube be added, or a groove tof 


serve as a chimney for draft, to make the charcoal burn 
in the furnace, to melt the grafting salve in the quart 
or pint cup, according to the quantity wanted for few 
or many trees. When the grafting salve is melted to 
a liquid state only, you may dip in a painter’s brush! 
and apply it to the wound, like painting, when the limb} 
is cut off. It being in a liquid state and warm, it will} 
adhere to the raw wood, andj shut out the caustic air,' 
like as balsam of fir does in a cut on the finger, applied’ 
before the air inflames it; it heals by what is called first 
intention, or natural growth of the flesh on the finger,! 
or the bark on the tree. 

Some persons prune trees in the month of March, be- 
cause they then have leisure time. The best time to 
prune in this climate is about the first of June, or after! 
the juices or blood of the tree is in full and steady cir- 
culation. Then, if covered with the salve as above ad- 





* Doubted by the Conductor. J 






Make salve for grafting, of one part tallow, two parts 
Hy bees wax and three parts rosin, to be melted together, 
“and thrown into water; and while warm, well worked 
,by pulling and doubling and pulling, &e. It should be 
iso hard as not to run off by heat of the sun, and not so 
4 hard as not to yield to the growth of the scion. 
Most respectfully, 
DAVID TOMLINSON. 

Schenectady, September 5, 1839. 





















Ny 
; Queries. 

Essex Co. Va. Oct. 1, 1839. 

e The subscriber will thank Judge Buel, or any of his 
Hcontributors, to answer the following inquiries, if they 
can doit by stating the results of actual and careful 
experiments. He asks not for mere opinion, pro or con, 
—having quite enough of his own, and some to spare, 
i—relative to the matters in regard to which he is anx 
g iously desirous to be informed by some of his brethren, 
who have more experience than himself. 

Ist. What are the indications (if any,) by which we 
can certainly know, when the beet, the mangel wurtzel, 
the carrot and the parsnip come to maturity ? 

4 2d. Does either, or all lose any portion of their nutri- 
tive properties by remaining in the ground after that 
time? 

3d. Which (if either,) loses most? 

4th. In digging them up, is there any difference as re- 
gards their preservation, between cutting and twisting 
Hoff their tops? ; 

5th. Is it not best to feed away those tops in their 
green State, rather than to steam them ? 

6th. What is the most profitable distance at which to 
cultivate beets and mangel wurtzel? 

7th. Which is preferable in cultivating any or all of 
these root crops,—to manure broad-cast on a level sur- 
face, or to manure in furrows and sow on the ridges 
formed over them,—the quantity of manure being the 
same in both cases ? 

The subscriber believes that he has some good rea-! 
sons for doubting the propriety of the common practice 
in most, if not all of these cases, and would therefore 
be glad to receive any information which experienced 
root culturists can give him, since the culture of roots 
is becoming daily more important throughout the At- 
lantic states. 

In stating that he has no wish to receive mere opinions 
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he reads in your paper, while some are well calculated 


such, he always pays due attention; but he must avail 





























Scions should be cut in February or March, here; or 


in their state of hibernation. Place the scions on the#® 
the first week in August. The flavor was sweet, ef damp ground of a cold cellar bottom, cover them with 


Young plants and animals are prone to life. If scions # 


and animals, will hibernate and lay all winter without/J 


the contributors to the Cultivator who are so fond of 
vindulging themselves in this easy kind of writing, would 
‘give us more facts,—more results of experiments fairly 
and accurately made,—and less speculation, they would 
greatly increase the value of your excellent paper, to 
Rall who seek improvement in the theory and practice of 
husbandry. J. M. GARNETT. 


The Season, Crops, Mode of Culture, &c. 
Salem, Indiana, 91h Mo. 17th, 1839. 
We have had an extreme drought in this part of the 





ern part of this state, a part of Ohio, and the central 
part of Kentucky, which has affected our corn and root 
acrops very much. We shall not realize more than half 
a crop of corn or potatoes, and our crop of turnips, &e. 
will be almost a total failure, though we are not much 


fain that line yet. I planted a few ruta bagas last yea: ; 


# 


[ did not much more than save seed ; this year I plani- 
ed about one-quarter of an acre, early in last mont! : 
they have but lately come up, having lain in the ground 
about six weeks, without moisture sufficient to make 
them vegetate. One of my neighbors, who takes the 
Cultivator, put in one-quarter of an acre early in the 
sixth month, in a piece of new ground, and notwith- 
standing the drought, his bids fair to be pretty good. 

We had an abundant crop of wheat and oats; grass 
light. 

I have not used any other plough in my corn crop 
this season, since I planted, than the cultivator, and a 
double shovel, which is similar. I kept them pretty 
constantly moving, and I find that my corn is much bet- 
ter than my neighbors. 

I rented a field on my place to a man, and he worked 
it well in his way; that is, with a Carey or bull plough, 
which makes a large open furrow, and there is only a 
lane between his and the piece that I tended, and his 
is on much the best and freshest ground, and mine is the 
best corn. 

I should like to see more frequent remarks of the con- 
ductor of the Cultivator, as I rely much more on his than 
the opinions of his correspondents; yet I am well pleas- 
ed with the Cultivator, and think that I have been and 
expect my neighbors much benefitted by its excellency 
in the art of farming. I remain thy friend, 

MICAH NEWBY. 





It is best to set young forest trees a mere bare pole,} Lunar Influence. 


Newby’s Bridge, N. C. 9th month 26th, 1839. 
Resrectep Frienp J. Burr—I have many times 
heard the remark, that pork killed on the increase of 
the moon was better, or would waste less in cooking 


the growth, and the tree will be one-sided. Large trees}fthan that killed on the old or decrease of the moon; and 


that corn, beans, peas, &c. would grow and yield better, 
planted on the increase, and potatoes, turnips, parsnips, 
&c. were best planted on the decrease of the moon.— 
These things I have usually disregarded in my practice. 
In the tenth number of the 5th volume of the Culti- 
vator, Calvin Butler states his experience in regard to 
pork, and on speaking of the subject, among some of 
my neighbors, one observed, he did not care about the 
moon, when he killed his pork ; if the wind blew from 
ihe south at the time, his meat would not shrink in 
coking? Another said “if his pige vere littered on 
the increase of the moon, it was of no consequence to 
him about the moon or wind when he killed them.” 
Among my hogs intended for my ownuse the present 
iyear, were two of the same litter so near alike in colour, 
4shape, size, and fatness, that it was not easy to see any 
difference. I therefore determined to try the matter for 
my own satisfaction. Accordingly, on the 28th of the 
12th month, two or three days before the full moon, one 
iof them was killed with the rest of my hogs, which 
weighed 103 pounds, was cut up in the usual manner, 
marked No. 1, and saltedaway. Two weeks afterwards 
the other was killed, weighing 118 pounds, was cut up 
-and salted as the other was and marked No. 2. About 
jtwo months afterwards a ham, No 1, weighing 114 
‘pounds was boiled whole, except the shank, which lost 
three ounces; two weeks after that, a ham, No 2, weigh- 
1ing 13 pounds, was boiled as the first, which lost four 
ounces in cooking. About the first of the summer, the 
‘other ham, No. 2, was boiled and lost four ounces; the 
‘other No. 1, was used without knowing when, conse- 
‘quently without weighing. Since that time two of the 
jmiddlings have been used in my family, alternately boil- 
sing a piece of one and then the other. I have not, nei- 
fiher has my family, been able to discover any difference 
in the shrinking of the meat: it was evident that the 
last killed was the fattest, and if there was any diffe. 
rence in the flavor of the meat it certainly was in favor 
of that last killed. 

I may here remark that in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, hogs designed to make bacon for our families’ use, 
is preferred that will weigh 100 to 150 pounds each, con- 
sequently the greater number of hogs when killed, does 
not exceed the latter weight. Our method of curing 
bacon is, after the hogs are cold, take off the head and 
separate the ribs from the back bone, with an axe, split 
the hog open, take out the back bone, and flakes; then 
divide each side into three parts, ham, shoulder, and 
middling; trim the joints smooth; then to cach ham or 
shoulder, put a tea spoon full of salt petre, rub it on the 
flesh side; then salt it well with common salt, made 








in reply, he begs not to be understood as objecting to4pretty fine, and pack it away in casks or in bulk:—ina 
them altogether, for he is entertained by many which {week or ten days overhaul it, arrange the salt on the 


meat again, and if necessary add more salt, and lay it 


to excite inquiry, if not to convey instruction, To all gaway again; in two or three weeks after, wash off the 


salt and hang it up and smoke it a brown colour, and 


himself of this occasion to say, that if that portion of Blet it remain hanging until used or taken to market. 
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If Ican have hogs of about a year old, with small ¥scarcity, which disturb social order, and give rise to ex-M 3d. The third precaution consists in excluding the air 
bone well covered with meat and fat, managed as above, Jcesses prejudicial to all. ; completely ; if this fluid should gain admittance, itmust 
whether the moon be old or new, or the wind blow from It appears that the people of the most ancient times® necessarily convey in at the same time moisture and oxy- 
the north or south, when they are killed, I have confi-, preserved their grains uninjured through several years,} gen, the two principles of germination ; the presence of 
dence that I shall have good bacon, and that it will notmerely by secluding them entirely from the action of air®air will likewise favor the existence and multiplication 
waste much in cooking. Thy friend, and moisture. of insects: whilst if the trench be full of grain and well 
DAVID WHITE. The Chinese have from time immemorial preserved closed, all the air which it contains will be changed into 
stheir grains in pits, which they call teon: these ditches carbonic acid, (as I have explained in speaking of the 
E X T RAC 1 S Hare either hewn out in rocks, free from chinks and hu-Baction of air upon fruits,) and the insects will remain 
UEWs -—_ or whatis ra, oF oe ina firm, dryftorpid. This last assertion is, as we shall shortly see, 
. . “aner . asoil. If there be any danger of humidity aboutthe pits,®supported by the results of the experiments which 
See Gene = cosmo, ad dae, Gran they are lined with straw, or wood is burned in them toghave been ale by the Board of Pravislane of War, 
and Heat. . ’ *@harden and dry the earth, Thegrain is not put into the pfor the purpose of ascertaining the best mcde of preserv- 
: , S alite : ’ fpits till some months after the harvest, nor till it hasRing grain. 
[From Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture.) Been well dried in the sun; it is then covered over with But the construction of these trenches, as it involves 
The atmospheric air coming in contact with fruits de-%mats made of the chaff of the grain or of straw, andfsome expense, and requires much care, will be for a long 
prives them of their carbon and forms carbonic acid. fithis again by a bed of earth well beaten down thatitBtime rejected by mere farmers. However advantageous 
Fruits exposed to the solvent action of water suffer#imay not be penetrated by water. this arrangement may be, it belongs entirely to public 
decomposition by having the affinity existing between Varro, Columella, and Pliny inform us, that the an-Mauthorities, great cities and governments, to set an ex- 
their constituent principles weakened, and at length @cients proserved their grain in ditches hollowed out offample of the use of it, by withdrawing from circulation, 
destroyed. _ , grocks or dug in the earth, the sides of them being linedj{during years of abundant harvests, large quantities of 
Heat dilates the particles of bodies, and thus dimi-@with straw. Quintius Curtius relates, that the army offcorn to be deposited in trenches and preserved against 
nishes the forces of cohesion and attraction, and favors# Alexander experienced great privation upon the banks pyears of scarcity. Much has been written within afew 
the admission of air and water. of the Oxus, because the inhabitants of the country pre-years, upon the best methods of preserving grain; but 
The combined action of these three agents producesserved their corn in subterranean pits, the situation offfall those that have been proposed were founded upon 
very speedy decomposition: the effect produced by any which was known only to those who dug them.* the same principles. 
one of them is slower, and the resultsdifferent. Sothat@ I have several times had occasion to visit in Amboisef The Board of Provisions of War, under the direction 
in order to preserve fruits from decomposition it is ne-{{what are called Cesar’s granaries, and from examining@of Count Déjean, has performed a series of well direct- 
cessary to guard them from the power of these threeM#the place, I think there can be no doubt that it was in-Bed experiments, from which excellent results have been 
destroyers. : tended for the preservation of grain. About thirty feetobtained: the apparatus used in them consisted of lead 
In several European countries, particularly in thegabove the level of the waters of the Loire, there are dugBreceivers hermetically sealed and having all their join- 
north, roots of all kinds are preserved merely by se-ffin a dry and solid calcareous rock, deep and broad ex-Mings soldered. Meal and grain full of weevils were en- 
cluding them entirely from air, heat and water; this is#cavations arranged in three stages separated from eachiclosed in three receivers; when these were opened, at 
done by digging deep ditches in a dry soi] upon a spotgother by vaults. Behind the first excavations, there are#the end of a year, it was found that no injury had been 
a little elevated, and depositing in them the roots, which#@formed others, and separated from them by a wall ofjfdone by the weevils; they were all either dead orin a 
are afterwards covered over with a layer of earth of frock six or seven feet thick, and within these are built,state of torpor. In one of the receivers there was found 
sufficient thickness to prevent them from suffering byMof brick and mortar, circular granaries of about fifteen#a collection of grains adhering to each other in a mass 
the frost; over the whole is then laid a bed of straw, @feet in diameter: the upper part of the granaries is con-Mabout as large asa middling sized apple; this arose from 
broom or fern, in order to protect them from rain andgjtracted, and the aperture, which is that by which they the entrance of air and moisture through a hole the size 
from the water of melting snows, which might filtrate fare filled, iscovered over by a stone: the grain is taken®of a pin, accidentally left unsoldered in one of the joints. 
through into the pit. ‘from them through a hopper placed at the bottom. Tog] The elder M. Ternaux caused trenches to be formed 
Roots, to keep well, must have their surfaces entirely favoid all dampness, the space contained between thegand filled with Corn in the beautiful field of Saint Ar- 
free from moisture before being thus buried. mwalls of the granaries and those of the rock is filled§ven; in order to be sure of the preservation of the grain, 
The roots have in themselves a preserving principle, @with fine and very dry sand from the Loire. A galleryfhe caused the trenches to be opened from year to year, 
which does not exist ina dead plant or one that has¥formed also in the rock communicates on one side with®and the results were always satisfactory. 
terminated its period of vegetation: they have as yet {ithe granaries, and on the other with a staircase cut infj Corn, well dried and guarded from air and moisture, 
lived but a portionof their vegetable life; thay lave not gthe rock, which conducts directly to the banks of thefjmay be preserved in the ear for a long time, and itis a 


formed the seeds, which secure the continuance of their river. It would seem that the excavations served asgwell-known fact that in some agricultural countries the 
species; and to fulfil this great design of nature they magazines of stores for daily consumption, and the gra-fasheaves are formed into stacks which are taken down 
profit by every circumstance, which can favor and con-#naries for reserved supplies. It is difficult to conceive geither for consumption or the market, at those times 
firm their vegetation; but when placed for a time be-fof any ar:angement more suitable for preserving grain,swhen the laborers upon the farm can be employed only 
yond the action of air, water, and heat, their organs re-Yor of a situation more favorable for obtaining or forjin threshing in a barn. 
main at rest till again excited by the presence of these Ztransporting it. ‘| Instead of constructing trenches of stone without the 
powerful agents. #) 6.In some warm and dry countries, it has been custo #farm buildings, there might be built, within them, bins 
As dead bodies do not retain this animating principle,gimary from time immemorial] to preserve grain, withlessijof stone, of a size proportioned to the produce of the 
the energies of which are only suspended in roots,#@precaution certainly than in the granaries above de-Yfarm, and with the openings covered in such a manner 
grains, &c. during the winter, so they suffer decomposi-fscribed, but in situations where it could be kept for sixjjas to exclude the air. The same purpose may be an- 
tion, though less rapidly, from the contact of air, heat,Gor seven years. Prosper Alpinus relates, that not farf’swered by chests and tubs of wood having their out- 
and water. ;!rom Cairo there was a high wall built, enclosing a spotfisides covered with a thick coat of oil paint. The great 
In the way of which I have just spoken, beets, car-Yof ground of about two miles in circumference, whichgearthen jars in which oil is kept at the south, are like- 
rots, potatoes, and many other vegetables may be pre-jawas filled every six or seven years with heaps of wheat:wise very good for keeping grain in. 
served uninjured till summer. Zhe adds, that the abundant dews of night suftened theff Either of these methods is preferable to that of stor- 
A very simple method of preserving them at least Jouter portions of the grain and caused it to germinate sing grain in such granaries as are commonly used, since 
free from decomposition, is, to heap them up in piles¥but that in a short time the sun dried the young shoots,#the utmost care will not entirely protect it from mois- 
upon a very dry soil, and then to cover them upon all gwhich then formed a hard covering to the mass, and did #ture, insects, mice, &c. nor will it often remain in them 
sides with straw enough to protect them from rain and #not permit either air or moisture to penetrate it. In afgunchanged beyond three or four years. 
frost: in England, this is esteemed the best method of {similar manner individuals may preserve their grain Corn which is housed without being thoroughly dried, 
keeping turnips. upon floors in the open air, merely by covering the heaps#jor which is stored ina damp place, acquires a musty 
Vegetables may likewise be preserved by heaping 3jof it with mats. smell and taste, which render it unfit for the customary 
them up in barns to the height of five or six feet, care In the Basilicata, according to the report of Intieri,{ uses: but as this alteration affects only the outer cover- 
being taken to cover them well with straw or hay at the #the farmers form their corn into heaps upon the borders¥#ing, and not the substance of the kernel, it may be easi- 
commencement of the severe cold weather. Should the‘¥of the sea; these are soon covered, in consequence of fly removed by throwing upon the grain double its weight 
roots in these heaps begin to vegetate, they must be fof the rains, with a strong vegetation, which forms overfof boiling water, carefully stirring the mass till the wa- 
removed, and thus their farther development checked. jthem a layer impermeable by air or water. * * * ter becomes cold. The spoiled kernels which swim up- 
Thomas Dallas has published some very important The grains which are consumed in Algiers and Tunis,¥on the top, must then be removed, the water poured off, 
observations* upon the modes of treating potatoes which#jor which are exported thence, are, after having beenSand the grainspreadto dry. M. Peschier preferred em- 
have been affected by the frost. With us such potatoessjwell dried in the sun, deposited in trenches cut in theploying for this purpose boiling water rendered slight- 
are rejected, as being unfit either for food or for fur-grocks, and having their sides lined with straw. Thegily alkaline, and afterwards washing the grain in pure 
nishing fecula. The able agriculturistabove mentioned @GCount of Lasteyrie has found the same mode followed fj water.* 
considers them in three different states; Ist, when they gin Malta, Sicily, Spain, andItaly. There are evensome When corn has been heated or injured in a percepti- 
are slightly touched by the frost; 2d, when the oute:#countries where the governments have caused trenches#ble manner, the vegeto-animal portion is almost always 
i 












portion of their substance is frozen; and 3d, when they #to be constructed, in which the cultivators of lands might#changed ; in this case the farina is not susceptible of a 
are frozen throughout. good fermentation, and the bread made from it is un- 
In the first case he finds that nothing more is neces- wholesome: such grain is fit only for the manufactory 
sary, than to sprinkle the roots with lime to absorb the of starch. 
water formed under the skin, which would speedily oc- The modes of preserving vegetable juices and other 
casion their complete decomposition. In the second in-¥eautions, without which the entire loss of it must begarticles of food deserve also much attention. 
stance he causes the potatoes to be pared and thrown for #hazarded: the means of security are as follows. The substances of which I shall now speak present 
some hours into water slightly salled. When the pota- Ist. The grain should never be put into trenches till }the alimentary principle so mixed with, or dissolved in 
toes are completely frozen, he finds them to yield, upon#fit is perfectly dry; it must therefore be first exposed to Mthe aqueous fluid, as to render them exceedingly suscep- 
distillation, a spirituous liquor resembling the best rum, {the sun for several days, and during that time be ofteng{tible of alteration and decomposition. Itis not sufficient 
and affording much more alcohol, and that of a better §jturned, that every part of it may become equally dry. gto seclude these from the air, since they contain for the 
quality, than can be procured from the roots befor: 2d. In constructing the trenches, choice must be made most part within themselves those principles of fermen- 
freezing. of a dry soil, or a rock free from chinks, that there may #tation, which, acting upon each other, produce decompo- 
The preservation of grains hasalways been an object *#be no danger either from dampness or the filtration of %sition. 
of much consideration both to governments and agricul-gjwater. The walls of the trenches may be made with Seclusion from the air alone will not preserve these 
turists, and it isa peculiarly interesting one, because ffsuch cement as the Romans used in the construction of gsubstances; the nature of some of the fermentative 
bread forms so large a portion of the nourishment of Eu-@their aqueducts; this is composed merely of lime and jprinciples must be changed; and for effecting this I 
ropeans, and because the scarcity and high price of itgpebbles; the walls of these aqueducts were raised in {would recommend the preserving process made use of 
have been the cause or the pretext for popular discon-jframes, and the surface of them carefully polished ; 1j:by M. Appert and confirmed by numberless experiments. 
tents and insurrections. have visited the remains of some of them in various}I shall here only make mention of the mode of preserva- 
The art of preserving grains unchanged, besides ob-Mparts of France, and have found them everywhere pre-4jtion; as the work of M. Appert is before the public, it 
viating this evil, presents the additional advantage togjsentthe same appearance; I am convinced that this ce-femay be consulted in regard to the necessary details re- 
the agriculturists of enabling him to make a good har-§ment is impenetrable by water, and of a solidity morejgspecting each operation. 
vest, compensate for a bad one, by maintaining the price gjthan sufficient for constructing the sides of trenches.t Lasteyrie has proposed in his work entitled, Des Fosses pour 
of bread stuff at a rate suitable alike for the consumer ia Conservation des Grains. 
and the producer; and thus avoiding those periodical * Annales de Chimie et de Physique, tome VI. p. 87. 
successions of high and low prices, of abundance or tg é ’ t Le Livre de tous les Ménages, on L’Art de conserver 
t Della Perfetta Conservazione del Grano; 4to. p. 12. pendant plusieurs a nées toutes les Substances Animales et 
¢ The mode of building may be used which the Count of @Végétules. 1811, 2e édition: par M. Appert. 


deposit their harvest till a favorable season for selling} 
them. 

In order to secure a perfect preservation of the grain 
in trenches, it is necessary to make use of certain pre- 


















* Des Fosses propres & la Conservation des Grains; par 
M. le comte de Lasteyrie. 





* Bibliothéyue Universelle, Art. Agriculture, Vol. I, p. 123. 
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The process consists, 

Ist. In putting up, in glass jars or bottles, those solid 
or liquid substances which are to be preserved 

2d. In corking the bottles carefully. 

3d. In placing these vessels upright in a boiler filled 
with cold water, as high as the ring of the bottles. 

4th. In causing the water to boil, and continuing the 


ebullition for a longer or shorter lime, according to the 


nature of the substance contained in the vessels. 
In this process we see that nothing more is required 


than a boiler and some bottles or jars; it is one that® 
# into cold water, to deprive it of its acrid taste; it after- 


may be practised in the smallest domestic establishment. 


In order however to avoid accidents and insure success,§ 


certain precautions in each part of the process are ne- 
cessary: the principal of these, especially those that 
are indispensable, I shall here point out. 

The choice of bottles is a matter of some consequence : 


the form of the champaigne bottles is the best, and as 


the glass of these is of a more uniform thickness than 
that of others, it is generally better annealed ; these bot- 
tles then should be preferred, particularly if they have 


proved their soundness by having resisted the action of B : 
F’soned, and put into bottles when three-quarters cooked, 


the compressed air contained in foaming wine. 
Too much care cannot be taken in the choice of corks; 


only the superfine should be used, and these should be% 


free from defects. The length of the corks should be at 


least eighteen or twenty lines, and the diameter a little§ 


greater than that of the mouth of the bottles, into which 
they must be forced by blows of a mallet. 

The bottles must be filled within three inches of the 
ring; the corks selected for them must be softened a lit- 
tle in water; in stopping a bottle, put the small end of 
the cork into the mouth of the bottle, and force it in as 


far as possible with the hand; then wrap the bottle in ag 


towel, and, holding the neck of it firmly in the left hand, 
drive the cork in by repeated blows with a mallet: a few 

lines of the length of the cork must be left beyond the 
mouth of the bottle to receive the wire or twine with 
which it is to be secured. Each bottle is then to be put 
into a bag of strong linen, which will cover it to the cork, 
and placed ina boiler filled with water to the rings of 


the bottles. The boiler is to be covered, and over the lid & 


must be placed a damp linen cloth, to secure the reten- 
tion of the heat. The apparatus being thus prepared, 
the water may be heated to boiling, and continued in 
that state as long as the nature of the substance to be 
preserved requires. 

When the fire has been removed from the fire-place a 
quarter ofan hour, the water must be drawn off by means 


of a siphon, or ofa stop-cock placed near the bottom of § 


the boiler; the cover must not be removed to take out 
the bottles till fifteen minutes after the water has been 
drawn off.* 

When meator other solid food is to be preserved, wide} 


mouthed bottles or jars may be used in the same man-# 


ner as the narrow-necked bottles mentioned above.— 
Good gravy of meat, and beef three-quarters cooked, 
when prepared according to the foregoing directions, 


have been found as good after being eighteen months at 


sea, as when first put up. 
putting up solid articles in bottles, to pack them closely, 
in order that as little air as possible may interpose be-# 
tween the pieces. 
jellies of meat containing all those portions of it most’ 
nourishing to man, may be thus preserved uninjured 
for a long time. 

Before milk is put into bottles for keeping, it should 
be evaporated in a water or vapor bath, and the scum 
which forms upon the top carefully removed; half an 
hour before evaporation is completed, there should be? 
mixed with every pint of the reduced milk, the yolk of & 
an egg well beaten. After being thoroughly cooled the 
milk must be put into bottles, and corked tightly to un- 
dergo the second scalding. Milk preserved in this way 
has been found at the end of two years to be unchanged, 
and to afford butter and butter-miik the same as if new. 
It is not however pretended, that it preserves all the qua-F 
lities of new milk ; it almost always has a peculiar odork: 
and taste, but such as it is, it forms an agreeable and a 
valuable article for sea stores for long voyages. 


















F bottles. When any of these preparations are made use 


Attention must be paid in§ 


Consomm/s, strong decoctions,f and % 
® which engages the attention of so many distinguished Fi (he poppy, colza) ; ; Sth, the plants which yield fodder 


Es wh hich is the great basis of national prosper =f ,spurry, ryegrass) ; 6th, plants used in weaving 
‘} 


Cream evaporated one fifth-part and put into bottles 
after having had the skin coagulated upon the surface 
removed from it, and then subjected to a second scald- 
ing for an hour, ‘has not been sensibly altered at the end 
of two years. 

Those vegetables of which so much use ismade in all 
families, may be preserved in the same manner; they 
are, how ever, boiled a shorter time, and some of them 
> must previously undergo a degree of preparation. For 
instance, in preserving asparagus it is necessay, after 
having washed it, to plunge it first into boiling and then 


wards receives but a slight scalding. 

To preserve the color of the small bush-beans, bot- 
tles filled with them are plunged into very cold water 
kwhere they remain for an hour; they are then drawn 
-out, corked, wired, andscalded foranhour. Artichokes, 
after having had boiling water poured over them, are 
washed in cold water, drained, and scalded in the bottles 
foran hour. Cauliflowers are prepared in the same 


Bway as artichokes, excepting that they are boiled but 


half an hour. Legumes in general, prepared and sea- 
will keep very well with being scalded twenty minutes. 
Antiscorbutic plants, and the juices which are extract- 
ed from all fruits and vegetables require only to be 
scalded. When juices are to be kept, they should be 
carefully strained and clarified ; plants require to be well 
-washed, picked, and dried, and to be crowded into the 


- of, they should be dressed in such a manner as to give 
‘them the appearance of those prepared daily in our 
kitchens, 

Those articles that have been cooked before being put 
into bottles, only require to be heated. 

The strong decoctions will need the addition of noth- 
ing but water to become good broth. 

The jellies of beef, veal, mutton, chickens, &c. when 
‘diluted with water, and seasoned with salt, make excel- 
lent soups. 

The legumes must be washed upon being taken from 
the bottles, and then prepared as if fresh. 

The juices may be appropriated as usual, either for 
i food, drink, or medicine. 

I shall close this article by observing, that some bo- 
dies are preserved from destruction, and guarded from 
the attacks of insects, and the action of air and water, 
by means of a coat of varnish laid upon the surface of | 
.them ; this practice has become very common, and when 
‘the varnish is applied to bodies well dried, and does not* 
escale off, it preserves them a long time. Oil paints and} 
-tar produce the same effect. 

The custom of preserving eggs by immersing them 


. 
¥ 





fin lime water has lately been introduced into Paris; the 


shell of the egg thus immersed becomes covered with} 
,a thin coat of lime, which preserves its contents un-t 





Memoir on the Classification of Soils,” 
BY M. DE GASPARIN. 
[From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Jour val.) 
It is undoubtedly a matter of surprise that in an art 


and which excites so many different energies, a name 
shas not yet been devised for the expression of the diffe- 
rent qualities of earth which form the theatre and prin- 
cipal material in all its operations. Attempts have 
» been made to confer upon it a nomenclature, one of the 


that the other natural sciences have recently done. For 


Fattention to Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, to Mi- 


FE soils have been analyzed, experimented upon, and ob-; 
> served in relation to all these sciences. 
sible, in this place, to enter at length upon the conside-} 





[* The translator of this work has preserved the most de- 
licate fruit by a process somewhat similar to the one here # 
described, but with one pretty important difference. As the 


preservation of the fruit seems to depend wholly upon the $ cient to change the character of soils. 


exclusion of the air, which would not be etlected by corking 
the bottles before exposing them to heat, and as the bottles 
would be in great danger of being burst by the expansion of 
the air contained not only in the fruits themselves but in the 
interstices Which must unavoidably occur between them, the 


takes the liberty of inserting in this note the process which 
she has used successfully , and particularly as she has found 
fruit thus preserve d exceedingly grateful in sickness at those 
seasons of the year when no fresh fruit could be procured, 
and when that which was done with sugar Was neither sui- 
table nor agreeable. 

Pick carefully over the fruit to be bottled so as to take on-} 
ly suc has is perfectly sound, and put it in bottles having! 
wide mouths with closely fitting corks, shake the fruit weil 
down 80 as to leave as little space unoccupied as possible in 
the bottles; when they are quite full, set them uncorked 
into a boiler of cold water over the fire, raise the temperature 
of the water as quickly as possible to the boiling point, and 
as svon as ebullition takes place, put the corks into the bot- 
tles, and remove them from the boiler: some ready melted 
cement, such as is commonly used for closing bottles, must 
be immediately applied over the corks, and the fruit having 
been freed by the heat from the air contained within the bot- 
tles will thus be protected from the action of the external 
air, and may be preserved fresh for many months.—Tr.] 


above method appears to be an imperfect one; she therefore ; 


” 


t Answering to “‘ portable soups. 


F ourselve s to the citation of — of the facts which re-? 
sult from the investigation. , The author points out 
the small quantity of carbons - of lime which is suffi-} 

It is knownthat § 


b the five or six per cent of this substance which is sup- 
P 


plied by marling, produces very remarkable effects, 
whilst the one-hundreth part which is contained in the: 
soil of Lille, as analyzed by M. Berthier, likewise sen- 
sibly affects its nature and vegetative power. 
dual! y disappears from soils, being changed into a bi- 

carbonate. The enclosure of la grande Chartreuse, 

which is formed of the debris of rocks which contain 
lime, does not now furnish a single particle of this earth. \ 
62d, T he carbonate of magnesia modifies soils in the same! 

i way as the carbonate of lime. This earth is contained 
in great quantities in the soils of the valley of the Nile; 
pand those of Bas- Languedoc often furnish from eight to, 
thirty-three percent. 3d, It has often been attempted to 
ascertain the characters which distinguish those soils in 
which gypsum producers an effect upon vegetables, and 

those in which it has none; but hitherto without success. 





2 . 
* Report of a communication presented to the French 


Academy of Sciences. This Memoir is the first ape of a 
work wpon Agronomy, which is that branch of the science 
of agriculture which has for its object the study of soils 
what belongs to their susceptibility of cultivation, and to 
jtheir relative value, is reserved for another publication, the 





L 


‘ author confining himself on the present occasion to the con- 


sideration of their classification. 


Pi Gas pe 


; changed. : these circumstances, is to be done? 


E first requirements o7 a rising science ; but be fore success, 
can be obtained, it must make the same altainments? 


Ethe discovery of the appropriate characters of his clas-%; 
sification, the author has directed a particular share of ¢ 


,eroscopic Observation, Geology, and Botany; and thet 


Lime gra-"] 


The author has ascertained that gypsum has no action 
upon recent alluvial soils, and that it produces a bene- 
ficial effect upon all more ancient soils, beginning with 
the diluvian. 4th, He has found sal-ammoniac in all 
the clays belonging to the vegetable stratum of soils.— 
This observation shows the importance of clay as @ ma- 
gazine of the materials which favor vegetation. 5th, 
If by washing we separate into several portions the coar- 
ser and finer parts of earth, we find that the tenacity of 
such soil isin proportion to the quantity of the latter 
kind, except in a small number of cases. 6th, Upon 
examination with the microscope, it is ascertained that 
these exceptions are owing to a coating of ferruginous 
clay which adheres to the surfaces of the mineral parti- 
cles,—that washing separates it with difficulty, and that 
it serves as a cement, forcibly aggluunating, and increas- 
ing the tenacity of the whole. 
On the Principles of the Classification of Soils. 

If we study the objects which we find in nature, thet 
we may know them as they really are in themseives, 
under all the relations of their organization and their 
properties, it is in their innermost existence,—in the re- 
lation of their parts,—in their resemblances and dissi- 
milarities, that we must seek for the means of grouping 
them together, without any regard to the circumstances 
which are foreign to their peculiar and proper existence. 

It is thus that Jussieu established the several fami- 
lies of plants, Cuvier those of animals, and M. Beudant 
his orders of minerals. Each of their groups collects 
together the beings or the substances which bear the 
closest resemblance to each other, under all the appre- 
ciable relations of their organization or of their texture, 
but without intermingling therewith any idea concern: 
ing their utility, which could only be considered as fo- 
reign to the subject; and this forms pure natural his- 
atory. 

But if we regard it in another point of view, if it be 
not the being or the substance in itself which we wish 
to study, but only such and such a property of the object, 
the classification then ceases to be a natural method or 
arrangement, and becomes a common classification.— 
Accordingly, when we would study plants in an agri- 
cultural point of view, the consideration of families 
should not mislead us; as it would be impossible to es- 
tablish any one agricultural principle which would be 
common toan entire family. That of the Graminee, 
for example, presents us with oats, wheat, rice, and the 
sugar-cane, which require different cultures, and serve 
for very different purposes. Besides, the number of 
plants which are the objects of agricultural interest is 
— and were we to conduct a course of agriculture, 
according to the order of families, we should have only 
‘shreds of these families, which, detached from their na- 
jtural alliances, would exhibit nothing but disorder, so 
— as the inter mediate links were withdrawn which 
maintain the order ef their connection. What, then, 
The answer 
is clear,—we must combine together the plants whose 
kind of cultivation has the greatest analogy, and we 
should thus have, for example, Ist, trees; 2d, the trees 
and shrubs which yield an annual crop (such as fruit- 
trees, mulberries, vines) ; 3d, the feculent grains (wheat, 
oats, buck-wheat, &c.); 4th, the plants with oily seeds 





(lint, hemp) ; 7th, plants used in dyeing (dycr’s woad 
or glastum ); Sth, the oleraceous plants (pot-herbs, spi- 
nage, chiccory) ; 9th, roots (beet, carrot, madder,) &e, 
&e. According to this method, classes are formed in 
which the natural affinities of plants are often broken, 
but which, on the other ha: ad, present another kind of 
affinities, such as proceed from their mode of culture. 
They are, therefore, natural classes in relation to farm- 
ing, W hilst they cease to be soconsidered in the light of 
natural history. This isa method which has been fol- 
Icwed in regard to medical substances, articles of food, 
&e. Chemistry itself classes natural bodies in a man- 
ner different from what mineralogy does, because the 






As it is impos- view it takes of them is different. Thus, not only the 


practical arts, but the pure sciences themselves, modify 


E ration of these laborious researches, we must confine # ¢lassificatic mn, according to the object they have in view, 


- without at all changing the natural relations of bodie 83 

athe y determine that one of their properties which ought 

to predominate in the order they impose 

In agronomy, therefore, it is no longer simple substan- 

i. or bodies in their individual condition, such as a 
jplant, or crystal, we have toexamine; but it is mixtures 
of many of these substances, of which we form indivi- 
Gduals ouly by abstraction, as we do in rucks, formed as 
they are by the union of many minerals. But this intel- 
lectual operation which regards the habitual union cf 
severa] substances and forms from them one collective 
being, is much more natural in practice, than that which 
would consist in considering in granite only the three 
minerals which compose it, without regarding their ag- 
gregation; and still more than that which, decomposing 
these minerals into their last chemical elements, would 
remove granite from mineralogy, and view it only asa 
compound of oxygen, silicium, aluminium, potassium, 
magnesium, and iron. It is thustoo with soils, although 
some may present only a single mineral element, as for 
example, silex; and though others, as much oftener hap- 
pens, contain many, and these associated with vegetable 
and animal debris. We can consider abstractedly each 
of these mixtures asa pulverized rock, and deal with it, 
as we do with rocks, in forming a systematic whole. 

After having thus demonstrated that both reason and 
custom authorize us to propose a classification of soils 
with a special relation to agriculture, we may examine ; 
Ist, what the characters are which agriculturists should 
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examine in soils; “1 the relative value of each of these! feonsi. Jered in soils, in the following me thod :—Ist, The 
, their application to classification..Jappropriation of soil to plants; 2d, the tenacity of the 
qground; and 3d, the aptitude of the soil to receive cer- 
When an agriculturist devotes himself to the investi-} a kinds of a a irra P 
gation of a soil, it is a matter of indifference to him™® If. Primary Classification of Soils after their appro- 
whether it is composed of alumina or silica, or whether priation to particular cultures. 
these substances are in the state of quartz or felspar, or} The Cerealia are every where throughout Europe 
that by their aggregation they form the debris of gra- the basis of rural ope rations. They succeed } noage or 
nite, or finally, that they belong to primitive, transition,@ 5s in alt the soils which supery ye with a firm sup- 
eal oration: what he require, io fo inow mont an which a th ae Lume alo hee ene 
what kind of plants the soil will produce with the great- d - ~ . . ~ 
est chuninin, the trouble it will require to put Pie aig not contain less than 80-100 of sandy or rocky materials, 
state of culture, the manuring it will need, the quantity to stifl clays, provided that the soils do not contain 2-100 
of this manure it will yield to the plant, and the portion gs?! ane poo Pe ipen™ sh se 
it will retain in its own substance, these are its agreultu-@ 0" he ape nian Pope bypretric 
ral characters,—those which adapt it to the objects of from the defective cohesion of their elements, and their 
agronomy, and which shed light on his researches. frequent change of volume. Allowing for these excep- 
What we have already said of the composition andj UO", there are three principal groups of soils. Ist, 
properties of soils, demonstrates that certain of their the saliferous; 2d, the sandy, which contain even as 
scientific elements have a relation to the properties much as 8-10 of sand or of . } and, 3d, ae pirasen soils, 
which are inquired after by agriculture. ‘Thus, as tothe which contain 4 of mould. This division, it should be 
nature of the crops Which may be expected from diffe-gq Marked, agrees not only with the results of the mine- 
rent soils, those which contain carbonates of lime and ralogical study of the soil, but also with its tenacity ; 
magnesia are eminently qualified to produce wheats andj and hence it is perfectly natural. an 
leguminous crops; the siliceous elay-lands are the soilsal_ There remains, moreover, a great number of soils in 
peculiarly adapted to forests; the siliceous are propert which wheat thrives, when they contain, besides, a suffi- 
for plants which vegetate in winter, as rye, &c.; mouldgg'eot quantity of organic matter ; but they are not alli 
favors the vegetation of those pot-herbs which are cul- equally favorable. For its successful cultivation, those 
tivated for the stems, leaves, &c. As regards the faci-§ which contain only silex and clay must have lime added, 
lity or difficulty of working soils, those that are silice-¥§" principle without which they will searcely yield any 
ous are easily dressed, as well as those which have angg’¢t4ra. As soon as this is supplied, their product im- 
organic origin; whilst caleareous and clayey presentff mediately increases in a remarkable manner, to the ex- 
erent erences in th ears econ to the iver ltt ough md and even hal, The ee 
sity of their composition. Finally, sandy and caleare- ' , vere » Sherelore, Pate 
pon peo vot sary’ mesarne anand, pees Bo addition “Mich subdivides lands into soils containing carbonates 
they decompose to the immediate profit of the plants, Pong elon Nr pw pti cghoge Sonn 
whilst clayey ones retain the manure, may have theg® ''e ‘ormer), ty sees Sa ay 
process vusunias postponed to greater leanevetn andy Seils, which do not contain carbonate of lime or of mag- 
receiving at the same time a larger quantity of manure. [°S!2- Hence the agricultural principle is, in its turn, 
Diluvian soils admit of improvement with gypsum, and in agreement with the principle drawn from im prove- 
siliceous clays with marl; whilst lands rich in organicg ™°'> and no longer with that of tenacity ; for in these 
matters require the dung of animals to facilitate andgg'¥© Classes of lands, we find that, according to the pro- 
promote the decomposition of the mould. portion of the mineral principles which they contain the 
Thus, we find in the mineralogical characters we have we bibegesee a different degree of semnesty. Frui 
examined in detail, whether physical or geological, cer-gy Other kinds of culture confirm this view. Fruit trees 
tain relations with the agricultural characters. Thereg*®tive admirably in siliceous and clayey lands, and these 
are whole groups of soils whose natural characters an-gt'e Sencrally the soils of forests; leguminous plants 
swer to those agricultural characters, and reproduce pro-@ Prefer soils in which there isa carbonate, and then they 
pe:ties which are common to them all. After havingg"PPC®! naturally ; and it is only in the same circumstan- 
recognized and distinguished them, we must next recog-4a°°S that dye-plants afford vivid colours. ‘ 
nise those of them which from their importance and ge- We have already remarked, that we cannot avail se 
nerality will most naturally form the primary groups. & on = sok aiticatdabienier ee eae pou Pies 
. § II. Relative Value of Characters. awe had pre viously formed. We can, however, reserve 
_ For the appreciating of the relative value of the ag-M nem for the formation of secondary groups, w hich will 
ricultural characters which we have enumerated, it isMeybdivide the primary classes. It will be the same 
necessary to discover which amongst them is the most!#i ping with those which are derived from the property 
indispensable, and those whose absence would be most?§ which gypsum possesses of rendering covtein anile ema 
hurtful to agriculture; the degree of their importance nently productive of vegetables ; “pth have “aan that 
and necessity will then indicate the relative subdivi-[¥ it is the geological position of svils, more than their 
sions. aes , , composition, which has hitherto contribted to designate 
he appropriation of lands to the different kinds of finem. But each of our groups contains earths of diffe- 
cultivation seems to possess these qualities in the bigh-W rent geological formations, so that we should run the} 
est degree; and here, in fact, must begin every kind off risk of breaking them up if we were to introduce this 
agrieultural improvement. it is only after having des-/@ .onsideration into the formation of our primary sounaaall 
tined a particular soil to an appropriate culture, thatig, nq upon the principle above insisted upon, this one { 
we can begin to consider the labor and improvement it@ GSS will rank after the one derived from tenacity 
requires. These labors and improvements wili be with-l These principles being allowed, we now proceed to 
out an object and a bearing, if we are still ignorant of B ihe exposition of the classification of soils, which they 
the plant to which they would be useful. And, more-# supply. . 
over, this investigation of the appropriation of soils tof . ail _— - — , , F 
particular cultures, is connected with the most natural@ at DIV ISION.—-Soils having a Mineral Basis. 
classification, ina mineralogical point of view; itbreaks@ =~ haracter.—These soils do not lose a fourth of their 
the smallest number of affinities, and consequently ren-# weight upon heating them till they emit no more vapor. 
ders the determination of soils more easy and more sa-¥ FIRST CLASS.—Saliferous Soils. 
lisfactory. fe = Character.—Soils with a salt or styptic taste, contain- 4 
The labor required for bringing the soil into goodging at least 0.005 parts of hydrochlorate of soda, or; 
working condition, is also a matter of great importance ;@ sulphate of iron. : : . 
for if the appropriation of svils decides the phytologi- Ist, Suline Soils—Water digested with these soils,4: 
calor botanical part of the question as to cultivation, g gives a precipitate with nitrate of silver. i 
this other consideration bears on the question of econo-@ 2d, Vitriolic Soils—Hydrocyanate of potass gives a 
my. It modifies the plan of regulating the soils which}j white precipitate with the ferruginous salt which is§} 
might be determined on from the first consideration’ contained in the water digested with this soil. 
taken by itself: it has also a very decided influence up- SECOND CLASS.—Siliceous Soils. 
on the choice of the means to be employed in overcom-)4  Characters.—Producing no effervescence with acids ; 
ing the resistance upon the number and kind of animals,} affording by levigation at least 0.70 for their premier 
and upon the implements to be procured. Sut were gd jot.* ; 
this cireumstance taken as the primary basis of the clas# 
sification, we should then break all the natural affinities Characters —Not yielding effervescence with acids, 
; for all the mineralogical kinds are, in a great-Gland affording by levigation less than 0.70 of the first} 
er or less degree, susceptible of tenacity. Besides, it is portion 4 
evident that this greater or less degree of facility in¥ nou TT CLASS—Caleareous and Magnesian Soils 
working soils, dissoc Ii ated from their capability of pr on Characters.—Producing effervescence with acids ; 
ducing the most useful plants, is a quality of very little; “Ting ae t th »f 5 ies the asia ? 
value; that it is of no great moment, for example, that’ ime, or magnesia, or both, are found in th: solution, 
we can easily labor a dry sand, and a rich marl only? on ‘ F on Sup- patent , | 
haracters—Leaving nor: sidue after the action o 


with difficulty; and that, in short, in the examination of, 
an estate, it is the character of the plants we inquire’ }the acid, or only leaving a siliceous residue less than? 
0.50. 


about, before we calculate the expense of their produc- 
tion. 

As to improvements, and the necessary means of en- 
riching vegetation, they are without doubt the sign and 
consummation of good farming; but their use is much 
less frequent than it ought to be: most lands are culti- 
vated without their aid; and we cannot, therefore, con- 
sider an exception which, we trust, will soon cease to% 
be one, inthe light of a character so general as the pre- 


characters ; and, 3 
$1. The Ginaien of Sotls in relation to Agriculture. 
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THIRD CLASS.—Clays. 
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of soils; 





Seconp Sus-OrpEer —Sands. 

Character —This soil contains at least 0.50 part of 
siliceous or caleareous sand, which does not escape from 4 
a sieve whose division or holes are the 0.02 of an Eng- 
lish inch in diameter. 
¥ Tuirpv Sun-Orpver.—Clays. 

Character.—T his soil leaves a residue of 0.50 of clay} 
after effervescence and levigation. 
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-eonnected with the respiration of plants. 





Fovratu Scs-Orper.—Marls. 
Character.-—After the action of acid, a clay remains 
;whose Jeyigation does not remove more than 0.10 of 
free silex. 

First Section.—Calcareous Marls. 

Character —Having at least 0.50 of carbonate of lime 
or magnesia in their composition. 

Second Section.—Argillaceous Marls. 

Character —Having at least 0.50 of clay. 

Firtu Svus-Orper.—Loame. 

Character —After the action of acid, the residuum pre- 
sents clay and free silica, which, by their levigation, give 
each more than 0.10 of the weight of the soil. 

SECOND DIVISION .—Soils with an Organic Base. 

Character.—Losing at least a fiftieth of their weight 

when they are heated till they do not emit more vapor. 
FIRST CLASS.—Fresh Mould. 
Character.—T he water in which this mould is digest- 


.ed or boiled does not redden litmus paper. 


SECOND CLASS.—Acid Mould. 
Character.—The water in which this mould is digest- 
ed or boiled reddens litmus paper. 
In each of these classes, the generaare formed by the 


‘consideration of the tenacity of the soil, which isso very 


important an element in its characters. 

The work concludes by laying down rules for the de- 
scription of species, and with eramples of all the methods 
of description. In reading these, we at once perceive 
how precise an idea of soils is conveyed in a manner 
that cannot be misunderstood by any agriculturist.— 
The possibility of transmitting these clear and pointed 
descriptions to adistance, follows asa matter of course ; 
and we shall in this manner be freed from all that vague- 
ness which has heen so long a just cause of complaint. 

“Tf I have succeeded (concludes the author) in what 
I have proposed in writing this book, the study of agri- 
cultural treatises will be greatly facilitated; the diffe. 
rent methods which are followed in distant countries 
will no longer appear so marvellous, and will become 
more intelligible; we shall comprehend better the con. 
siderations which limit or extend the several cultures, 
and a necessary link being established between the sci- 
ence of agriculture and other natural sciences, it will 
become more intelligible to all, and will more readily 
profit by the progress of all the other branches of hu- 
man knowledge.” 


Upon the Kespiration of Plants.* 
BY MESSRS. EDWARDS AND COLIN. 

In the interesting science of vegetable physiology few 
or no facts are to be found more beautiful than those 
The same 
“remark, however, can by no means be made concerning 





.the theory which combines these facts, and undertakes 
‘to explain them. 


In fact, we have always experienced 
the greatest difficulty in admitting this theory, whether 
considered in relation to the respiration of the seed or 
jof the leaves: and, in truth, scarcely any other pheno- 


;menon has been recognized in the respiration of the seed 


(‘than the disengagement of carbonic acid. This is usu- 
ally explained by the combination of the oxygen of the 
air with the carbon of the seed. According to this 
view, the seed is supposed to be affected only by the at- 
mosphere; the influence of water in this vital act of 
plants is considered either as absolutely nothing, or is 
‘limited to that of preparation and promotion, and it is 
theld in no way to contribute to the production of the gas 
which is disengaged. This, then, is the first difficulty 
respecting this theory of germination which presents 
itself; and those which occur in regard to the explana. 
tion of the respiration of the leaves are still more seri- 
ous. During the night, it is said carbonic acid is disen- 
gayed, whilst during the day it is absorbed, and oxygen 
appears under the direct rays of the sun. Here, then, 
are the facts, and here the explanation which is afford. 
ed: the absorbed carbonic acid must be decomposed by 
the plant, which again must appropriate the carbon, 
and disengage the oxygen. 

But this capability of decomposing carbonic acid is 
conferring upon the plant a power which it is very dif- 
ficult to admit; and itis very seldom found in the mine- 
iral kingdom, w ‘here the very great simplicity of the com- 
position of bodie s increases their decomposing power, 
and where the much greater number of elements, scat- 
tered throughout the different compounds of this king- 
dom, renders it probable that we should discover some 
endowed with this property. Finally, water, according 
to this supposition, is of little or no use in this action, 
although it is absolutely required for plants, and we are 
perfectly ignorant of the part it plays. These aresome 
of the considerations which have induced us to under- 
take the examination of this functionin plants ; to which 
we were also conducted by some facts brought under 
our notice in agricultural physiology, to which we shall 
solicit attention in the sequel. 

Up to the present period, experiments upon the respi- 
ration of seeds have always been made in the air; or if 
made in water, the phenomena which occurred in the 
liquid have been limited to the explication of what took 
place in the air; the gas disengaged in the liquid has 
not been examined, and consequently its proportion has 
not been determined. What follows is an account of 
what we have done in relation to this point, and which 
has yielded very extraordinary results. Our operations 
were conducted on a great scale, that the effects of the 
experiments might be more distinctly brought out. 





ceding. p : * The ‘* premier lot’ comprehends the large particles} 
Upon the whole, therefore, we establish the subordi-g which are deposited when the water in which the earth is! 
nation of the agricultural characters which ought to be dissolved, 1s strongly shaken. 


* Read to the Academy of Sciences, Nov. i838. From 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, for December, 1838. 
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On this account, we selected for our operations a great 
ball-shaped bottle with a narrow neck, capable of con- 
taining six or eight pints of water. We filled this bot- 
tle, aad introduced forty g»rden beans of a large size, 
without any fissure in the husk, or any other defect)4 
whatever. To this great bottle we adapted a bent tube, 
also filled with water, which finally was introduced into 
a receiver full of the same liquid. 





3.5 centilitres, which appeared to benitrogen. In short, 


2Qdly, scarcely any oxygen; and, 3dly, a quantity of gas, 
which, in the mean while, we shal! regard as formed 
entirely of nitrogen, and which amounted to somewhat 
‘less than the quantity of air contained in the water.— 
On another occasion, we shall consider whether any 
other gas was present. 








By this arrangement, the beans were in contact only 
with water, and with the air which it contained, air 
which, under the circumstances, could not be removed ;§ 


and this was one of those important circumstances 
which led to all the success of the experiments. Thef 
first phenomenon which presented itself was the disen-# 


gagement of air-bubbles, which proceeded from the§g 
beans. These bubbles were at first very minute, insen- 
sibly they increased in size, and in the space of twenty 
four hours they were very conspicuous. 

This evolution of gas was itself a very extraordinary 
circumstance which had not previously been pointed 
out, and which scarcely seemed to agree with the re-§ 


position that this disengagement proceeded from air 
contained in the beans; which idea soon became whol-8 
ly improbable from the unceasing continuance of thef 


disengagement of the gas, and to such an extent that it 
ditions stated, are, Ist, that the water is decomposed ; 


could not by possibility be attributed to this cause. 
First of all, itis certain that the gas came from the 
beans themselves, for before we introduced them into 


the apparatus, we were careful to put them in water andf#gas ; 3d, that this carbonic acid disengages itself from! 


shake them well, thereby detaching all the air which 
was attached to their surface. For a long time after} 
they were plunged into the water of the bottle, no gas 


was seen to issue from their surface, and it made itsp 
Besides, on other occa- 
sions when the beans were cut through, we have seen it 


appearance only by degrees. 


proceed from the parenchymatous substance itself.—§ 


Many of the teans were actually made to float by them 


air-bubbles which adhered to them, and fell to the bot-4 
tom so soon as the bubbles burst. 

After a period, which was never less than four days, 
we put an end to the experiment. 
to weigh the beans, that we might thereby determine 


the quantity of water which they had absorbed, and wef¥by these researches is the decomposition of water, a’ 


invariably found that itexceeded their own weight. Inf 
reality, the mean weight of the beans employed was 
1,540 grains (avoirdupois), and the moisture which}, 
swelled them amounted to about 1,848 grains. 

The most essential point of all in this investigation 
was to certify that the beans were alive, and in a state 

























Bunites itself to the carbon of the seed, and forms the 
EH carbonicacid which disengages itself in whole or in part; 4 
5a question into which we shall enter upon another op-f 


2 


Whence, then, proceeded this enormous quantity of 


clear, that since the oxygen does not proceed from the 
air dissolved in the water, it must be derived from one 
of the elements of the water itself. The water, there 
fore, is decomposed ; the oxygen, one of its elements, 


portunity. ; ; 
It now remains to inquire what becomes of the hy- 
drogen, the other element of the water ? 


ceived ideas upon germination; still less with the sup-@for the moment, that there is no trace of it, as we have 


stated provisionally above; and since it is not disen- 

gaged, it must evidently be absorbed by the seed. 
Hence, the results which follow from the experiments 

which we have detailed, from seeds placed in the con- 


P2d, that the oxygen of the decomposed portion, unites 
[with the carbon of the seed, and forms carbonic acid 


the seed, in whole or in part; and 4thly, the other por- 
tion of the decomposed water, the hydrogen, is absorb- 
ed by the seed, in whole orin part. These are the four 


sent occasion. 

It is not a matter of very great moment to ascertain 
whether all the carbonic acid is completely disengaged. 
Nor is it of more consequence that we should know at 
present if all the hydrogen, rendered free by the de- 
composition of the water, is completely absorbed by the 


Fother occasion. The great fundamental fact brought out 


fact quite foreign to the popular theory of the present 


it also results from the facts which we have propound- 
ed, that respiration is not, as it has hitherto been con- 
sidered, solely a function of excretion; but it at the 
same time exhibits, according as we have demonstrated, 


there was, Ist, an enormous quantity of carbonic acid ;§ 
















carbonic acid, in the production of which the air con-} 


# tained in the water must be counted for nothing? It is} 


We suppose, } 


pfundamental propositions regarding the respiration of 
seeds, to which we shall confine ourselves on the pre-} 


4th. In his orchard of apple-trees, which for beauty, 
thrift and produce, can hardly be excelled. 

5th. In his choice collection of fruits of every desira- 
ble variety. 

6th. In his improved breed of swine. 

7th. His barns awd accommodations for cattle, swine, 
poultry, &c. 
4} §=6'To which may be added, many other improvements 
of minor importance, but which add to the interest, 
H beauty, and profit of the place. 
The idea of planting upon the green sward without 
4 disturbing the sod, has been ridiculed bya writer in the 
WN. E. Farmer, vol. 17, page 317, as being impracticable, 
HM especially in the potato crop. We saw an example of 
4 this operation, and one too of a most perfect kind, which 
“we should suppose sufficient to convince the most scep- 

tical. It was in a lot of three acres of potatoes. On 
the 20th of June, there was a heavy crop of grass upon 
fa the ground, in addition to which twenty loads of com- 
§ post to the acre was spread on, and at that time turned 
mover; after ploughing, it was rolled with a heavy roller, 
| (an implement, by the way, which should be in the pos- 
lf session of every one who calls himself a farmer.) The 
A potatoes were planted in drills—had been hoed but once 
—yet hardly a weed was to be seen, nora spear of grass 
daring to show itself, and sufficient earth about the 
iplants, with every prospect of an abundant harvest.— 
iain the spring this ground will be in fine order to lay 
i down again to grass, and that, too, without disturbing 
the sod; or, if advisable, planted with corn or any other 
jg crop. 
\7 Allowing the vegetable matter turned in equal to 20 
loads of compost per acre, we have with that spread 
what is equivalent to 40 loads per acre. Nowonder, then, 
that by following this process continually, he should be 
able to cut from 24 to 34 tons of hay per acre, which he 
actually does from his grass lamis. He has another idea 
4 which we think important for a good crop of grass; 

that is, to sow an abundance of seed. His rule is 20|bs. 
‘| of clover seed per acre, together with a liberal allowance 
of herd’s grass and red top to boot. This would asto- 


in 


Our first care wast seed ; subjects which, however, we shall discuss on an-;| nish most of our farmers, who can afford only from 4 to 


10\bs. per acre. 

We saw a field of six acres of corn, from which a crop 
of 80 bushels to the acre is estimated, and provided we 
have warm weather sufficient to ripen any corn, we 
tishould judge the estimate not too high; the cold wea- 
ther a few days past is, however, against the corn crop. 
+} The variety of corn planted is called the Phinney—a 
fine long eared, twelve rowed variety, and earlier than 


of germination; for it is evident that it is a condition Za fundamental fact concerning the nutrition and the de-;}the Dutton, to which it has some resemblance. 


which mustindispensably be established, that the disen- 
gagement of the gas which is effected in the water is 


the result of a natural and normal function. ms 


When taken out of the liquid, some of the beans had 
a chink opposite to the point where the radical is situ- 
ate; but there were only three or four in this condition. 

If the beans were living, the function was normal; so 
we planted them, that we might have an apportunity of 
comparing them with the same number of other beans 
which had not been subjected to any experiment, and we 
had the pleasure to see them spring up quite as well as 
these. The best method, however, of conducting the 
experiment is to keep them in moistened paper between 
two plates. Next day, during summer, they had all} 
completely germinated, and the radicals had projected! 
some four or five lines. 

As to the production of the gas, we shal! observe that 
that which was disengaged, traversed the water, and} 
passed through the tube into the receiver, was only “ 
sign of the function; and nothing more than the over- 
plus of that which was dissolved in the water at the’ 
moment it was formed; it must also have been in very! 
small quantity. The proportion of air which had tra-' 
versed the water without being dissolved by it, amount- 
ed to between 20 and 40 millilitres ; but that which was 
dissolved in the water, and which was disengaged by 
boiling, was very considerable, and might well, as it did, 
surprise us. 

The whole interest of the experiment here depends 









velopment of the embryo by the abscrption of hydro- 
gen. 

In addition tothe respiration of seeds, a great variety 
of which we have examined, we have also investigated 


which we hope to have the honor of presenting to the 
Academy. We may, however, remark, that the facts 


Mdetailed in this memoir, regarding the respiration of 


the seed, form the basis of the respiration of other parts 
of the plant, as will be more clearly exhibited in the se- 
quel, as well as the part which the air plays in this im- 
portant function.—Edinburgh New Philosophical Jour- 
nal, 





Visit to the Farm of Elias Phinuey, Esq. of 
Lexington, Mass. 
[From the New-England Farmer.] 


We have in the farm of this gentleman substantial 
proof of the efficacy of “book farming.” He assured 
us that his interest in agriculture was firstawakened by 
reading the N. E. Farmer. Having received a classical 
education, he has to be sure, the advantage of our far- 
mers in general, for whom so little has been done by 
education—we were prepared, therefore, in viewing his 
premises, to witness something a little extra, from what 
may be seen on well cultivated farms in general: but 
we found that our expectations had not been raised suf- 
ficiently high: we were in fact delighted and astonished 
Flo be made acquainted with the wonderful improve- 





upon the quantity of the air naturally contained in the 
water, compared with that which had been produced by 
the seed. Accordingly, we made many experiments to 
ascertain the proportion of air contained in the water 


ements which have been effected on this place since he 


p began to cultivate it, fourteen or fifteen years since.— 


It was then a poor worn out farm, covered with rocks, 


of the well which we used; and we found that the wa-@Whortleberry bushes, and scrub oaks; while the low. 


ter in our bottles before the experiments, as the mean/f 


of our observations, contained 7.5 centilitres of air, and! 


after the experiment 55.5 centilitres, in an experiment.f 


of five days’ cuntinuance. Hence, after subtracting the, 
air naturally contained in the water, we find 47.7 cen-| 


tilitres of gas, produced solely by the action of the wa-£ Quality, fit only for cider—and every thing upon the j 


lands were inaccessible quagmires and alder swamps 
of the most unpromising description—the whole farm, 
consisting of 160 acres, not affording more than 8 or 





10 tons of hay, and all other crops in the same propor- 
tion—the fences out of repair—the fruit of an inferior 


ter and the beans. The result of another experiment, @Place at sixes and sevens, as the saying is. It does 


which lasted for six days, alter making the same sub- 
traction, was 50.5 centilitres of gas, produced above} 
the quantity of air naturally dissolved in the water of 


the bottle. There was, therefore, disengaged by thepg@ complete triumph of “ book-farming” over the old | 


sole action of the seeds and the water, after subtracting 
the air which the latter contained, more than half a pint 
of gas; a very remarkable effect, and which, when! 
seen on so great a scale, leaves not the slightest doubt! 
asto the action of water in the respiration of beans,! 
abstraction being made for the air contained in the li} 
quid. | 

Our next object was to ascertain what information 
analysis would give us respecting the nature of the gast 
supplied by the seeds. And first, there was an enor- 
mous proportion of carbonic acid. Of the 55 centilitres, 
produced by the experiment of five days’ continuance in 
summer, 48 were carbonic acid. 


not seem hardly possible that so much could have been 
achieved in so short a time. It shows what can be 
done by untiring diligence directed by science. Itis a 


course of husbandry, handed down from father to son. 


'@Mr. Phinney has had the boldness to strike out of the 
fEold path, and in some instances pursue a course of his 
— invention, 


His improvements may be divided as 
follows: 
Ist. In planting upon the green sward without disturb-' 


fing the sod. 
i 2. In clearing and draining his waste swamps and 


quagmires, and converting them into the most produc- 
tive grass and cornfields. 

3d. In clearing his uplands of rocks and laying them 
into walls of the most durable and massive description 


2dly, An infinitely} }subduing the bushes in the unproductive pastures, and 


small quantity, 2.5 millilitres was oxygen, and about bringing them into fertile fields 


that of bulbs, twigs, leaves, and flowers, the results of 


"1 In another lot on his peat meadow, we saw a smaller 
field, on which the corn was more luxuriant and promis- 
ing than on the one just named, and if that produces 80 
bushels, we should not be surprised if this produced 100 
bushels to the acre. Think of this, you that own unre- 
claimed peat meadows, and are longing for the fertile 
prairies of the west; before you sacrifice your farms 
and bid adieu to the institutions and hills of New-Eng- 
land, make an effort and bring them into subjection: it 
will prove an antidote to the western fever, or we are 
much mistaken. 

We noticed a fine field of wheat of 8 acres, which the 
Jaborers were gathering into the granary. It appeared 
well filled out: the produce estimated at 20 bushels per 
|jacre: itwas of the variety called the Black Sea, which we 

| find sueceeds best in the vicinity of Boston, and most 
|generally cultivated. We were informed that about 30 
acres were under the plough the present season. Be- 
sides Indian corn, potatoes and English grain, Mr. Phin- 
ney cultivates the root crop extensively. His ruta ba- 
gas, mangel wurtzels, sugar beets and carrots looked ye- 
ry promising, and will afford an abundance of food for 
his nunterous family of swine and other stock. 
In draining his low lands, Mr. Phinney first cuts off 
jall springs from the surrounding hills, by a deep cut at 
the margin or outer edge of the piece, which is convert- 
ed into a blind ditch: from this most important cut, the 
ove are made to the centreditch. Where there is an 
jabundance of stones, as in this case, all the drains may 
Ibe filled and covered over, so that the operations of the 
| plough, &e, may not be impeded. We were shown one 
ipiece over which it was dangerous for his cattle to pass, 
;and in which they sometimes got mired, before he com 
-menced the draining process ; here his first essay ondrain- 
» ing had been made, in which, through inexperience, he cut 
qonly the centre and cross drains, but with all he did, it 
jy would produce nothing but skunk’s cabbage, hellebore, 
sbrakes, &e. and it seemed that all his !abor had been 
lost, until he learned the importance of the ditch around 
ithe margin, which produced the desired effect, and now 
itranks among his most productive grass lots, and a 
loaded team may be driven without difficulty over it. 

We were pleased with his system of digging peat, of 
which he has ampleansupply. Where peat is generally 
dug, the grounds are Jeft in the roughest state, and pre- 

sent an unpleasant and unsightly appearance, and re- 
ale an unproductive waste: but it is his rule to have 
ithe top spit, a depth of ten inches or a foot, (the portion 
unfit for the fire,) thrown over and levelled as the work 
of digging proceeds: in this way it soon becomes co- 
vered with grass, which answers very well for stock 
hay. 

One peculiar feature of this farm is the massive stone 
walls by which it is enclosed and divided. It would 
seem a Herculean task to build the wall! that has been 
'put up under the care of the intelligent proprietor. In 
}the measurement of the length of wall upon the farm, 
fro may safely say there are miles of it—we know not 











how much there may be—on this subject we are not in- 
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formed—one piece of considerable length, is 10 or 11 is sold. For every ton of hay sold, one cord of manuregis also of opinion, “ that for every cwt. of bones carted pai 
feet thick, 7 feet high, and covered with grapes, is purchased. To improve the land and keep it in high{upon the land in an unadulterated state, you have one. ag: 
which have been set out on the south side of it; a fine ‘tilth, it is necessary of course to manufacture a large rone-fourth hundred of flesh; and is not animal matter wa 
native variety fouad onthe place. The vines were load- amount of manure. This is first done by the hogs. The (he continues) the food of plants?” He also quotes, in ble 
ed with truit, and bring by the quantity from 8 to 10 man who has the care of them is constantly employed— corroboration of his argument, some experiments made the 
cents per pound; we should judge there might be a ton at odd hours in furnishing them materials, such as mea-fiby the late T. A. Knight, Esq. of Downton Castle, the the 
of them, All the other walls are double, from 5 to 10 ‘dow mud, peat, weeds, &e.: second, by sheep: in au-Beminent horticulturist, relative to watering plants with rhe 
feet thick and 5 to 6 feet high, and must have consumed !tuma 150 or 200 wethers are purchased from the droves,& broth made from bones. Th 
an enormous quantity of stone. We noticed grapes up-Jand fed through the winter: by March they are in goody If we were to notice the great difference in the essen- en 
on many other portions of wall. flesh and bring a high price, and pay well for their keep- tial parts, by a reference to the annexed table, it might 
The orchard on this farm is equal if not superior to ing; their yards being furnished with plenty of mud andflead into an inquiry why the vast quantity of bones, im- pe 
any we have seen, It contains from 400 to 500 trees, (litter, when mixed by their excrements makes a rich ported from the continent a few years ago, were found the 
principally Baldwins, Russets, and Rhode-Island Green-4 compost: third, by the other stock and the manure pur-/fso excellent in quality, and so stimulating in their ef- we 
ings. It produced a very abundant crop last year, but? chased, which is carefully mixed with twice the quanti-p fects. dis 
this year there is scarcely an apple upon it. It was!ty of meadow manure. One cord of this composition’ Yast quantities of bones are collected in carts, from col 
planted somewhere about 14 or 15 years since. Theis considered about equal to one cord of stable manurefithe butchers’ shops inthe metropolis, in their raw state, 
svil is generally a light rich loam, upon a gravelly, and jalone. all the meat having been previously cut from them ; — 
in some places, a rocky foundation, The trees were) In making our observations upon this place, we feel these bones are taken to persons who, by roasting and an 
taken from the nursery in autumn, and placed in trench-4as if it was not in our power todo it justice, as we spent’ boiling, extract from them eve:y particle of gelatine and the 
es until the following spring. They were planted near} but a few hours upon it. Every part of it shows, that byffat they contain; nothing then remains to benefit the th 
the surface, and in many instances, upon the surface, science, industry and skill, it has been rendered worthy land but the cartilage contained in the earthy salts. By sta 
without digging any holes, and the dirt placed upon the jof being ranked among the first of well cultivated farmsB the above process, a great quantity of nutritious food is no 
roots. The orchard is situated on a side-hill, having a?in New-England, and its proprietor worthy of all praise extracted for the service of man, and other purposes con- ch 
south and southeast exposure. Many of the trees were for the laudable example he has set for the imitation} necte) with hiscomfort and advantage, and consequently ter 
severely injured by the hard a . 1835 “~~ ’36, fof his agricultural brethren. Hto the general advantage of the public: and although the 
which caused the destruction of some of them. heir oon - - x i i ; ir essential parts are ab 
places have since been supplied with young trees. The! On Bones as a Manure for Turnips. cerned stg date 0 Ropadrossatig a race not cot 
mice injured some of the trees a number of years since, ! [From the Farmers’ Magazine.) Bye surprised that bone manure is found, in many cases, tin 
by gnawing the bark, so that in some cases the treesg Sjr—Seeing in your excellent periodical, The Far-Bdeficient in its fertilizing effects upon the land, and of- 
were completely girdled, and to all appearance lost. An mers’ Magazine, several opinions respecting the effica-B ten disappoints the sanguine expectation of the indus co 
ingenious method was devised to save them. Having} cy of tones as a manure for turnip land, some stating&trious cultivator. I remain, sir, yours. &e. we 
prepared some large scions, five or six of them were in-4 iis beneficial effects to have been astonishing; whilef THOMAS JOY. for 
serted in each tree, below the wounds in the bark, and§ others assert, and with equal truth, that from trials —___— ins 
7 yr ap —_ — by the common oem made by them, no benefit whatever has resulted from On Influenza in Sheep. we 
ion of side grafting ; s ‘ ducte npn aie vp ‘ ee ai ‘ ist . ge a ee 
from the roots to the top, and the trees saved. We saw Jiterence of opinion: more-especally when trials have aiieagaalel teins gga S 
some of the trees thus operated upon: the scions had@heen made by intelligent and practical farmers for se-§ CO THR VECREEART ETRE ASHER TION. ha 
increased to the diameter of three or four inches, and§ vera| years. Those who found it beneficial, continued# GENTLEMEN,—You having been pleased to elect me de 
had nearly come in contact with each other; we should@ its use; while others, who, upon trial, experienced the one Of your corresponding members, renders it almost ter 
doubt, however, whether the trees would be long-lived, reverse, gave it up as not answering treir purpose Himperative that I should attempt some return for that no 
as the old wood must be unsound, and an early decay@ without further trials or further investigation as to the# distinguished honor. As an humble member of the ve- va 
must be the consequence. The trees appeared now aS¥oause why it is not beneficial to the crops on all soils.¥ terinary profession, I am willing to contribute the little 
vigorous as any ef their neighbors. The orchard has Now, if its salutary effects are as stated by its advo- . that I am able towards the advancement of our common ete 
never been laid down to grass, but kept in constant cul- cates, it must surely be worth inquiry, and ought to beg science ; and therefore I venture to lay before youa few of 
tivation. The trees are finely shaped, having been® invecticated by scientific men, who would render a last-§ observations on the disease to which sheep are liable in rh 
Bases wy a — a and just high enough from ing benefit to the farming interest, by showing on whatf — —s and which is often attended with conside- cb 
the ground to work under without inconvenience: theB.,.i)< |; d with advante ( jrable loss to the grazier. th 
trees are about two rods upart: in some places they — pastas ccaliaaian be yd ny This 4 The treatment of cattle and of sheep is a division of co 
nearly cover the ground. We do not remember how would save manv rom a heedless expense and a conse-t our art by many contemned. Such, perhaps, have not lo" 
many barrels were gathered for the market last year, quent disappointment in the crop. ; yresided in districts that have called forth the energies of pr 
but the quantity was great. Besides this orchard, there It appears, by anarticle in your number for June last, their minds ; nor have they seen the ravages which dis- of 
is another that has been set outonly two or three years,§inat an excellent lecture had been delivered, at theff ease often produces: had they, I feel assured that the we 
of 200 or 300 trees, all of which are sweet apples, de-B w odbridge Literary Institution, by a Mr. Webster; in comments which from time to time are made, would da 
signed expressly for the swine. All the refuse applesB ine course of which he alluded to the merits of bones} > thought unworthy of scientific men, and especially ea 
are fed to the hogs, and considered much more valuableB.. 4 manure, and briefly described a method whereby of thuse to whom the health of our domesticated ani- sh 
for that use than for cider. ; pivein obeiincation might be detected; and this adultera ,mals should have been, and even now is, ina great er 
Phe farm is abundantly stocked with pears, plums,? tion may be done in various ways, and for very diffe-y measure entrusted. There are many cogent reasons A 
peaches, grapes, &c, There are more than 2,000 fruit® ony purposes, and appears to me to be a main cause , Why instructions should be commenced in good earnest ge 
trees of various sorts upon the place, and all have been though not entirely, why on some soils they guessed at our alma mater on this division of our art; but, as Tc 
reared and pruned by the hand of the proprietor him- well, why on others partially, and why again on others j the full consideration of this would lead me into a field al 
self. ; oh - Ba total failure. ,of argument I am not, at present, desirious of entering we 
_ One of the most pleasant sights is a trellis 30 rods ing As itis necessary, for the investigation of this sub-} I will leave it, and pass to the more immediate ob- 
in length, covered with the Isabella grape, from which iject, that the component parts of bones should be un-j Ject of my paper; craving, however, permission to say, bu 
was gathered last year two tons of grapes, which found?) .pcrood by every one interested in their use as a ma- that I am glad to see that reform has been commenced. ti: 
a ready sale in Boston market at 10 to 12 cents Pe'd nure, I beg to submit, for the benefit of those of your LI fee! assured that steps will be taken to ensure its pro- tie 
pounl. The crop was sail not to be so heavy this year,4 oa ders who may have notseen a better, an extract from F gress, and to perfect the system. Thus, I trust, speedi- in 
but to us it appeared very great. T here is also a smallg. analysis by that eminentchemist, Mr. Hatchet. Hel: ly and for ever will be wiped away a stigma which has ha 
house where the more delicious foreign grapes are says— been long attached to the profession of a veterinary nc 
grown. «The component parts of bones are chiefly four, viz. S¥rgeon in country practice. These are not days in Ww 
Ihe plums had suffered severely from the curculio, the earthy salts, fat, gelatine, and cartilage. - which we can retrograde ; but we must continue the on- re 
and most of the trees had lost their fruit. There is a “ The earthy salts are three in number— ‘ward march which has been so nobly begun, and to ne 
disease upon the eurrant bush, which we have noticed “1. Phosphate of lime. which the association lends its powerlul aid. ci! 
in taany other places as well as on this. The bush “9 Cacheoate of lime. The malady to which I refer is INFLUENZA IN SHEEP ; th 
loses its leaves prematurely, and the fruit becomes wi-g  «: 3 Sulphate of lime. at least I call it by this name, because it bears so great 
thered and worthless. We have in vain sought for the “The proportion of fat seems to vary fiom one-sixth i? resemblance to that disease in the horse. 
cause, Can any of our readers inform us, and prescribe to one-fourth of the weight of the bone.” The situations in which I have found it most preva- 
a remedy? The vegetable garden is large and wel Annexed is also a table, calculated from experiments plent, are the marshes near the sea, ‘The land there is 
stocked with every variety: what is notconsumed in the® 0 46 from bones, both of the human species and also bvery good, but much exposed; there being no hedges ce 
family is marketed or fed to the swine. from various ani.vals (by the same chemist) :— nor inclosures for many square miles. Cases are most ju 
Mr. Phinney has taken great pains to improve his ; . nid abundant during the months of March and April, and er 
breed of swine, and probable there are none superior ing 100 parts Phos ; Carbo- especially when easterly winds prevail. It generally at- pl 
the state. As we have a promise from hii of a de-# contain Gelatine. phate of! nate of | Loss. | Total. tacks young sheep, such as are called lambs hogs, and le 
scription of his pigs and piggery for the N. FE. Farmer,8 of the | | Lime. | Lime. almost always those that are in the best condition, and tie 
we shall not enlarge upon this subject. He prefers a rot the largest size. it 
cross of the Berkshire and Mackey to any other, andi oman | 2 | 63 9 | 2 100 { To prevent repetition, I will give ycu an account of th 
most of his pigs for slaughter are of this description. iSnrce we 9 67.5) 1.25 22.25 100 Pa flock of 180 that I attended, in April 1838, for these 
He has the full blooded Berkshire, Mackey and other§¢, ail 3 93 | 2 2 100 | presented the general features of the many, and may ac 
breeds, and mixes to suit himself. We noticed a sow§ Sheep ca 16 70 0.5 13.5 100 therefore be taken asa type of all the other flocks to 
lately imported from England, called the Essex halfQowine... 17 52 1 30 100 | Which were affected. They belonged to a wealihy gra- ve 
black: the hinder part of the animal is jet black, andj oaie = : 25 54 em 21 100 zier, Mr. G. Curbets, residing at Croft, near this place. he 
the forward half white. There are some good points Elk ‘ oe 1.5 90 1 | 7.5 100 |# It was on the 19th of April thatT was first desired to fo 
about her, and she may prove a valuable acquisition to4 cma Fattend them. On my arrival, I found seven or eight ne 
his stock: not having recovered trom her sea voyage.@ This it appears, that the bones of the Human spe-}' dead. They were observed to be ill on the day previ- rr 
she does notappear nowas she willafter afew weeks of @cies and of the calf afford the most gelatine, and those! ous to my seeing them. There were eight more that 
good keeping. There isanold sow here, quite an objectZof the ox and horse the least except the elk. i could not stand; and when lifted up, they had entirely ce 
of curiosity, (we do not recollect the breed,) that weighs@ The gelatine, the most beneficial portion to the land,} lost all power of motion. On examining the remainder 0} 
900 lbs. a monstrous overgrown animal; she had beengis also an important ingredient in making portable} of the flock, I found some scarcely affected at all, while T 
turned out of her pen to enjoy her liberty a little, which%soups, and also in the manufacture of glue; and there} others were gradually going on in thesame way as those of 
she did not, however, seem to appreciate much, as alljean be little doubt that, in most cases, the gelatine't that had died. th 
the room she wanted appeared to be enough to turn#is, with the fat, extracted from the bones, by boiling or} The first symptoms exhibited were, dulness of ecun- tr 
round and lie down upon. She looks as though sheg otherwise, before they are sent to the mills to be crushed } tenance, and a disinclination to join the rest of their th 
might be the parent of a most numerous offspring, butrithe manure. The weight of the gelatine is about one, companions, or to look out for food. They soon became pe 
we understood she was without issue, having apparent-4sixteenth of the bone. # more dull; a thin mucous discharge made its appear- L 
ly no inclination to form an intimacy with the other sex. Thus the bones, after the gelatine and fat have been” ance from the nose and eyes, the tissues being highly wi 
The number of swine is about 140, the care of whichSextracted, are divested of their most enriching proper-, injected ; the ears drooped; a grating of the teeth was P 
employs one man constantly. ties, and little remains but lime, which on some soils- heard; and a staggering gait evinced in walking. As 
The barns and other buildings for the aceommodation § will do good, but not to the degree it ought, and on; the disease advanced, all the above named symptoms pe 
of stock, are convenient and comfortable, with sufficient, others none at all; and, as Mr. Webster observes in ais zbecame more manifest. The animals were able to walk pl 
room for the hay and grain produced on the farm.—Sexcellent lecture, that “the farmers can purchase that%at a slow pace, but if urged into a quicker one they 5a 
About 100 tons of hay are cut annually, part of which in great abundance, and ata much cheaper rate.” — fall down on their knees, and then on their sides, 
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throw their heads back, and grate their teeth as if in} The oxigenous gas contained in it, is in the same pro- 
pain. After lying a few minutes they would get up {portion, at all times and in all places, in rainy or in dry 
again, although with difficulty; and their manner of #weather, in depth of winter, and in the middle of sum- 
walking in this stage of the disease very much resem emer, on the land and on the ocean, in the crowded city 
bled a horse laboring under inflamed lamine. Whenand remote village. : 

the disease had been allowed to run on to this height In consequence of a most valuable discovery, made 
the sheep often became affected with spontaneous diar-@ by the illustrious Dr. PrigsTLey, that growing vegetables 
rhea, the feces appearing to come away involuntarily. under certain circumstances, exposed to the hight of the 
Those that did not purge, usually voided much mucus¥#sun, yield oxigenous gas: an opinion has been adopted, 
enceating the dung. mihat they are the sources of the oxigenous part of com- 


After this they quickly became worse: they would liemon air. 
a z ; This sentiment has been adopted by the chemists of 


perfectly still, as far as the limbs were concerned, but ® ‘ 
they continued to grate their teeth, abd a rattling noise gall nations, but has been controverted by Dr. James 
was heard in the windpipe, accompanied by a frothygWooonHouse, formerly professor of chemistry in the 
discharge from the mouth and nose, and an occasionalg University of Pennsylvania. (Nichotson’s Philoso- 
cough. To this death succeeded in a few hours. pphical Journal, June, 1802.) : 

The post-mortem appearances were very unsatisfactory,4 The Doctor reasons in the following manner. 
as no particular part appeared to be more affected thang st. He says, whenever oxigenous gas has been ob- 
another by the disease. On examining the windpipeg‘#ined from vegetables, carbonic acid, (or fixed air.) 
the lining membrane was found to be slightly inflamed ;gjhas been present. Upon reviewing the experiments of 
the bronchi contained a frothy kind of fluid; the sub-™Dr. PRIESTLEY, he finds that this circumstance has ac- 
stance of the lungs was a little engorged, but this wasg tually taken place. The Dr. exposed plants to the in- 
not invariably the case; the lining membrane of thegfuence of light, in atmospheric air, in which spirit of 
chest was also sometimes a little tinged, and most al-g Wine, and wax and tallow candles, had burned out; to 
tered in character about the sternum and cartilages ofg@it which had been vitiated by the death or putrefaction 
the ribs; the heart appeared quite healthy, as did themof mice and fishes; and to air which had been fre. 
abdominal viscera, except the peritoneal and mucousgquently taken into his lungs; and found that the purity 
coats of the small intestines, which were now and thengof the air, was in every instance restored. PRIESTLEY 
tinted with an inflammatory blush. fon Air, vol. iii. p. 247 to 347. + om 

Generally speaking, if any part more than another In all these cases carbonic acid, (which is composed 
could be said to have taken on active inflammation, it of carbon and oxygen) was formed ; the vegetable de- 
was the kidneys, these organs being not uncommonly voured its coal for food, by which means its oxygen es- 
found discoloured in their emulgent portion, but noth-ggc@ped, in the form of pure air. 2 ; 
ing like approaching mortification, The tubular part 2dly. The seeds of Zea mayz (Indian corn,) of apium 
was also a little darker than natural, and easily broken} petroselinum or parsley, of lactuca sativa or lettuce, of 
down by the fingers; but the pelvis had not undergone Rcucurbita citrulius or the water-melon, of phaseolus sa- 
any structural disorganization. The urine appeared to tivus or beans, and of raphanus sativus or radishes, were 
have been naturally secreted, and the coats of the blad- planted in earth, and made to vegetate in atmospheric 
der were healthy; but sometimes this viscus was dis [g"! confined over water in vessels of white glass, and ex: 
tended more than is usually found. The brain presented posed to the action of solar light. This air, when examin- 


no abnormal appeerance. Such were the lesions obser- ged at various times, was found to be reduced in purity, 


vable on the examination of several of them. yand when its oxigenous portion was completely absorbed 
The treatment I pursued with those which could nowgthe plants died. Its — united to the coal of a 
stand, was first to place them under a shed, with plentyggc°tyledons of the seeds, or to that of some animal or 
of dry straw to lie upon. To those affected with diar-g¢Se!4ble matter contained in the earth, in which they 
rhea, astringents were administered, such as catechu,g ere planted, or to that of some decayed portion of the 
chalk. tee combining them with an aromatic tonic and living leaves, and formed carbonic acid, quicker than the 
the spiritus etheris nitrici: while to others that weremg!!Viny plant could decompose it. To these experiments, 
constipated in the bowels I gave a gentle laxative, fol-¥©® M4y add that the celebrated and accurate SCHEELE 
lowing it up with a vegetable tonic. This course offgo>served that beans growing in atmospheric air, always 
procedure appeared to be attended with benefit; for, outf a gd Ong ee ‘ : Seite 
of the eight that ceuld not stand, four recovered, and J- ZOUNE Panis OF Calura skramontum sed i Ze 
were able to provide for themselves in two or threemtown weed, of phytolacca decandra or the poke, of Zea 
days. After the exhibition of the medicine to the dis-M™®Y2 OF Indian corn, &c. growing in earth, were oa 
eased, the remainder of the flock was removed into asqq?0S€¢ to solar light in from forty to eighty ounce mea 
sheltered a situation as could be found; or sheds werem sures of atmospheric air, which was examined at vari- 
erected for them, with plenty of dry straw to lie upon.Jg°uS times, from one hour to thirty days after the plants 
A liberal diet of oats and hay was allowed, while their had been placed in it. Carbonic acid gas was generally 
gencral comfort was as much attended to as possible. formed, and whenever this circumstance happened, the 
To many that gave indications of the approach of an ad of geting: neg oo oe 
attack of the malady, a laxative and a tonic combined oo. eS Sam, eee PS 
was given which contains little vegetable or animal matter, is con- 
On April 2Ist, the sheep were not only looking better fined in atmospheric air, it will live a long time with- 
21s ; ; age hens Deg leg: g : 
but had very materially improved. The above-men- ~ a rg Se reg . Rey of the vee od 
tioned treatment was continued, with occasional varia- bles ect ay t * iv ~_ “4 t ergy ie atm yond . - 
tions, according to the circumstances of each case; and not affect the air in Live days; some diminishe i 
in five or six days they were all out of danger. I ampg''tY '® three hours, and others altered it in a most s yd 
happy to be enabled to say, that after this there were — manner, causing little change in it, in 
not more than two or three sheep out of the flock in A ‘ ! 

c , 7 
which the prostration of strength became so great as to an Man md came kind <a vs 
render them unable to stand; and I would add, that J whi 9 A Ae BR er hed pay tl peed er the pa- 
never knew one case to recover without the aid of medi-g* ©". + Rapes opheaecegh wae iy} ay aa 
cine, after the disease had existe! so long as to produce rity of this air was very generally lessened, car 


: acid being formed. 
Se ee: Ta oe 5thly. A small handful of the healthy leaves of a va- 


riety of plants, containing no decayed parts, were ex- 
Vegetation—/ Concluded. ) posed during four, six, and eight hours to the influence 
The sap ascends to the leaves, where it undergoesfmof the light of the sun, in atmospheric air confined by 
certain alterations, and is converted into the peculiargawater, and its purity was found to be neither increased 
juices, which like the blood in animals, are afterwardsnor diminished. 
employed in forming the various substances found in 6thly. The leaves of various vegetables gathered pro- 
plants. Great part of the sap when arrived at theffmiscuously, exposed in the same manner, generally di- 
leaves, is thrown off by evaporation, by means of par-—minished the purity of atmospheric air, several de- 
ticular organs. Whatremains must be very different infgrees. 
its proportions from the sap. Itis performed chiefly by™ 7thly. A handful of the leaves of several hundred 
the unper surfaces of leaves. lifferent plants, among which may be mentioned, these 
Leaves have also the property of absorbing carbonicfjof the apple, pear, peach, poplar, fringe, and persi- 
acid gas from the atmosphere, and have been supposedf#mon trees, were separately exposed during several 
to exhale much pure air. Hence they have been uni-™hours in glass vessels to solar light, in forty ounce mea- 
versally deemed highly useful, when planted near affsures of pump water, and from five to nineteen drachm 
house, but though useful as a source of shade, yet theqmmeasures of oxygen air were produced in each vessel. 
following observations will shew that their benefit doesmUpon analyzing the water, it was found to contain car- 
not depend upon the supposed addition of pure air, de-Mbonic acid, with which it had been impregnated from a 
rived from them, to the atmosphere. necessary, which stood within a yard of the pump. 
The air of the atmosphere, according to the most Sthly. The leaves of 13 different plants were sepa- 
celebrated chemists, is composed of twenty-two parts offfrately exposed in the usual manner, in forty ounce mea- 
oxigenous gasor air, and seventy-eight parts of azoticgas.™sures of the water of the river Schuylkill, and about 
There isa constant consumption of the oxigenous portionfaten drachm measures of air were procured, the princi- 
of this air, by the burning of combustible bodies; by—pal partof which was azotic gas, which was disengaged 
the respiration of animals; by the fermentation and pu-{from the water. No carbonic acid could be detected in 
trefaction of vegetable and animal substances; and by §the water of this river. 
the calcination of metals. The oxigenous gas, decom-§§ There are three wooden bridges erected over the 
posed by respiration and combustion only, in the city ofg{Schuylkill, which rest upon large wooden logs, upon 
London, is supposed to amount to the enormous quan-@ which great quantities of a species of conferva grow, 
tity of five millions cubic feet an hour. (N1icHoLson’sfand which is covered by the water. Upon viewing this 
Philosophical Journal, vol. v. p. 184.) vegetable when the sun shone upon it, for several hours, 
The atmospheric air of Great Britain, France, ofgat different times, for several years, no air could be 
parts of Africa, and of America, has been examined byjjseen to form upon it, or to rise through the water. 
philosophers, and hag been found to be exactly of the 9thly. The leaves of the same vegetables were ex- 
same degree of purity. posed to light, in the same manner, in the same rive 





water, impregnated with four quarts of the water, sa- 
turated with carbonic acid, from the carbonate of lime 
and the sulphuric acid: and 77 drachm measures of oxi- 
genous air of a very high degree of purity, were ob- 
tained. 

10thly. No oxigenous air could be procured by expos- 
ing vegetable leaves in boiled, distilled, rain, or lime 
water; a proof that they do not decompose water. 

1ithly, Atmospheric air was impregnated with carbo- 
nic acid gas, and a handful of the leaves of nine diffe- 
rent vegetables were separately exposed in it, to light, 
seven hours. The fixed air disappeared, and the at- 
mospheric air was greatly increased in purity. 

12thly. The limbs of trees covered with healthy leaves, 
and some vigorous evergreens growing in their natural 
soil, were confined from one day to a month in atmos- 
pheric air, over water, and exposedto light, and its purity 
was never found to be increased, but was generally con- 
siderably diminished, 

These experiments incontestibly prove, that when: 
ever oxygen ges has been obtained from vegetables, by 
exposing them to the influence of solar light, carbonic 
acid has been present, and that it is from the decompo- 
sition of this gas, that the pure air is obtained. 

As it is acknowledged that the leaves of plants sepa- 
rate the oxygen from carbonic acid, it may be said, that 
the oxygenous portion of atmospheric air is supplied by 
the decomposition of gas, as it is always found in the 
atmosphere. The quantity of carbonic acid, acciden- 
tally diffused in atmospheric air, (for it is not of its com- 
ponent parts) is reckoned to be about one part in an hun- 
dred. It must however vary in different places. We 
would expect to find the most of it in cities, where it is 
formed by combustion, respiration, fermentation and 
putrefaction. If one measure of the air of any great 
city, be passed up over lime-water, in an eudiometer, 
no carbonate of lime will be formed ; so that the quan- 
lity of carbonate acid in this air, must be extremely 
sinall. As this gas is also seized upon by alkalies. earths 
and metals, and absorbed by water, the proportion of it 
in - atmosphere, may be less than one partin ten thou- 
san 

When we consider likewise that the oxygen is never 
separated from the carbonic acid by leaves, but when 
they are exposed in contact with it to the light of the 
sun, and that every perforation made in a living jeaf, 
however minute, by an insect, causes the part to decay, 
and absorb oxygen by day and by night; and that in the 
autumn, in some countries, all leaves fall on the ground, 
ferment and putrify, and thus diminish the purity of 
common air, and that the petals and fruit of vegetables 
have the same effect, we must pronounce, that the oxy- 
genous portion of atmospheric air cannot be supplied 
by vegetation. — Domestic Encyclopedia. 

















































































































Bees. 
[From the New-England Farmer.] 

Mr. Corman.—We wonder every body does not keep 
bees, such active beings as they are and so liberal in 
dispensing “the sweets of life.” Yet we are glad they 
do not, for if they did, even though they had a “small 
beginning,” they would at length become so numerous 
thatsad consequences mightresult. This we have found 
to be the case to our cost, for in the spring of 1833, we 
established a colony, which, as there were none about 
us, did very well, and our success excited others to em- 
bark in the same enterprise, so that in two years they 
were “as thick as bees” through the neighborhood and 
town. The consequence was, all the bee pasture in the 
community was overstocked, and the long, severe win- 
ter which followed put an end to all our anticipated 
sweets, inasmuch as that there was scarcely a hive re- 
maining in the circle of our acquaintance, whose inhabi- 
tants could be numbered among the living. We might 
have saved ours in a way which we shal! speak of soon, 
but they had a usual supply of honey and we did not ex- 
pect an unusual winter. 

Last spring, we obtained a hive and began again.— 
Maugre the cold wet May and June, we have obtained 
three swarms from it, the hives of two of which are 
very heavy and the third in quite a winterable condition, 
Our first swarm came off about the middle of May, and 
lit on acurrent bush, consequently we had no trouble in 
hiving it, but the second which came off only a few days 
later, displayed an obstinacy worthy of the human spe- 
cies, for they lit on the body of a beautiful maple on 
one side of our yard, just at the place where the lower 
branches put out. We tried almost as many devices to 
eet them off as the “old man” did to drive “the rude 
boy” from his apple tree and with no better success ; 
we jarred the tree, but we could not jar them off; we 
tried to brush them down, but to this they objected ; we 
confined a hive to the tree, and wound a cloth around it 
and them, hoping to Jure them to a domicil in this way, 
but they had no more ambition to climb, than propen- 
sity to descend. We however secured them where they 
were in this way, for that day and the coming night, 
which brought the elements to our aid in the form of a 
“hoarse north easter” cold with wind and tolerably 
charged with rain, which two qualities united so be- 
numbed the physical faculties of our truant friends, that 
we could dispose of themas we pleased; we accordingly 
with all care took them down and placed those which 
possessed animation in the hive, while the remainder we 
protected from the storm, and on the first sunny day 
laid them out todry. Most of them revived and joined 
their family, but their tranquility was of short duration, 
for in consequence of their exposure, a dysentery at- 
tacked some of the community, and those in health, in- 
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B through which they pass to the box should be closed 
when the box is removed, and remain so until it is re- 
placed the next summer. 

Bee pasture. The man who turns his herds or his 
flocks upon their own resources for a subsistence, can 
wexpect but little profit from them, unless they become 
highway robbers, (and then the partaker is worse than 
the thief) and enter his neighbor’s fields and spoil his 
crops. Though we have no idea that a community of 
bees can be restrained by fences, pokes or fetters, yet 
we do think that their rambling propensities may be 
checked. The facilities of their labor increase their en- 
terprise, and the endearments of their home made still 
more dear by—we should have said cultivating flowers 
for their benefit, but this would sound weak to the ears 
of some slrong minds, so to such we say allowing them 
lo grow. 

But the ladies admire flowers—so do gentlemen, there- 
fore we have no hesitancy in recommending their cul- 
ture, especially when so many objects of utility demand 
it, as in the present case. The mignionette is a beauti- 
ful little hower, and when once sown will keep itself in, 
if the ground is kept clean. It continues blossoming 
very late, its fragrance perfumes the atmosphere agreea- 
bly, to a great distance, and bees are as fond of it as 
we are of honey. The raspberry and bramble flowers 
are favorites with them, and we never heard a person 
say that they did not like their fruit, so they should be 
set plentifully in the garden and cultivated, that they 
may, at home, produce an abundance of flowers for the 
bees and fruit for man. The strawberry too, that we 
unitedly love so well, should always be found growing 
for our mutual benefit in our common gardens, The 
Epoppy, though somewhat calculated to lull the drowsy 
faculty of man to repose, possesses not the least lethar- 
gic quality to them, but in the reverse arouses their fa- 
culties. Catnip notin mints or juleps, but in blossom, 
they much admire. We too have tested the efficacy of 
Hits healing qualities through strong portions of its tea. 

Yours truly, W. B 
Mount Osceola, Oct. 4, 1839. 





Cocoons are first selected, and when the butterflies come 
out, the first and the last are rejected. Let the people 
of the United States make numerous and careful experi- 
ments. We beardless boys of Virginia at least, do not 
mean to open wide our mouths and swallow nostrums 
as an unfledged bird does its food. L. Y. A. 


stead of remaining to protect the weak and heal the sick 
saw fit todecamp, and after enjoying a healthful sailing 
excursion in the air they went to the hive in which thef 
first swarm ,had been put. Their stay there was not 
very tedious, for in a week or ten days and instead of 
aspiring to the trunk of a choice shade, at ten feet from 
the ground, their “ meck and lowly spirits,” led them 
to cluster ona raspberry bush but a few inches from the 
suriace, from which they were taken and put in a con- 
dition satisfactory to themselves, as their quietude and 
thrift fully attest. 

Our last swarm came off in June, and notwithstand- 
ing the old adage that “a swarm in June is not worth 
a spoon,” we should refuse an offer of two spoons for 
this, and) more unless they were very nice and very 
heavy. ‘True, the quantity of honey which they have 
gathered is not very great, but with our way of manag- 
ing such hives we think amply sufficient for their supply. 
We propose burying them, through the winter, @ prac. 
tice which we have adopted in twosuccessive years, and 
had we continued it the third, our old colony instead of 
coming to an untimely end, would probably have been 
in existence now through its descendants. 

My method of burying bees is as follows. The ope- 
ration is performed the last of November. The pit in 
which they are to be placed is dug considerably larger 
than the hives, in every respect. On the bottom of the 
pit two sticks, say of scantling four inches square, are 
placed thata cavity may be left into which the water if 
there is any may settle and run off withoutinjury to the§ 
bees. On these blocks I lay my floor board, which should 
be sound and full an inch thick, if more no matter.— 
The top of the hive should be covered with a two inch 
plank, or if more convenient, a piece of wide thick slabg 
with the rounding side up, so that if the frost comes 
out, and heavy rains fall, it may serve as aroof to carry 
the water from over the hive and turn it into the pit 
below. Straw is then placed as compactly as may be 
around the hive and the earth thrown on s0 as to form a 
cone above it, which again operates as a roof to turng® 
the water as itfalls. With regard to thedepth of bury- 
ing we can only say, that in our former experiments, 
we never sunk the top of the hive below the surface.— 
Whether it would be well to do so wecannot say. Someg 
when burying their bees, drive down a stake near the 
hive as they say to admit the air, but we do not see why 
a stake drove down with the earth compactly placed§ 
around it, can form an air hole more than the earth it-# 
self. And if it could, we do not see the necessity of it, 
for the object of burying bees, is to put them as much§ 
as may be ina state of dormancy through the winter, by 
which their stock of provisions is lengthened out, to se-j 
cure them from sudden and often fatal changes from heat} 
and cold and from storm and sunshine. 

In selecting a place for burying, it is important that a 
dry one should bechosen; and we prefer one that is cold 
toa warm one ; and could we regulate the condition of the 
earth around them, we would freeze itthe nightafler their 










































































































To keep Sweet Potatoes. 
[ Fro.a the Farmers’ Register.] 


Some time last fall, as well as I now recollect, one of 
your Virginia correspondents asked for information upon 
the subject of keeping sweet potatoes through the win- 
ter; and perhaps the writer was desirous to obtain Vir- 
ginia practice; but if our Georgia plan should not be 
altogether applicable to your region, (I know of no rea- 
son why it should not be,) your correspondent may de- 
rive some useful hints therefrom ; and though I give our 
plan too late for any practical use the present season, it 
will, if at all, be of service the coming one. There are 
varicus modes adopted in Georgia for saving potatoes, 
but as the one I practise, in common with many others, 
has always been so successful, I shall describe that only. 
As soon as the frost slightly affects the potatoe vines in 
the fall, (about the middle of October here,) I begin to 
make preparations for digging; and by the time the 
vines become thoroughly killed, Iam prepared for the 
harvest. I selectan elevated piece of ground, and throw- 
ing up circular mounds or hills, twelve or fifteen inches 
above the common surface, the diameter of which should 
be about ten feet, to contain sixty bushels of potatoes. 
The situation and the elevation of the hills are objects 
of importance, to prevent the possibility of the potatoes 
getting wet. In order to make the potatoes lie on the 
hill the better, the edges should be some somewhat ele- 
vated by drawing the earth from the centre, giving it 
slightly the appearance of a bowl. Common pine heart 
boards are now placed on the earth, radiating from the 
centre to the circumference of the hill; and on these a 
layer one foot thiek, of dry pine leaves. The hill be- 
ing now ready to receive the potatoes, I select dry, mild 
weather, and commence digging in the morning, and 
stop time enough in the afternoon to haul up all dug 
during the day ; for if Jeft out at night, the frost, if any, 
would injure them. If possible, the hills should be 
filled and completed the same day, but if not, the pota- 
toes should be well covered with straw to protect them 
at night, and uncovered next morning. When the pile 
becomes two or three feet high, place a pole horizontally 
across, of sufficient length to pass entirely through the 
sill. A better ventilator would be an oblong box four or 
five inches square, with several auger holes in it. The 
potatoes may now be put on till the pile is about five feet 
high, and left in a conical form. Next, procure dry 
pine leaves and lay them all over the potatoes, at least 
six inches thick. Pine heart boards like those used at 
the bottom of the potatoes, are now placed over the 
straw, and a covering of earth six or eight inches thick, 
is put over the whole and patted smooth with a spade. 
A small aperture should be left at the top of the hill, to 
assist in ventilation; or to be neater, a short oblong 
box may be inserted down to the potatoes, and the earth 
drawn nicely up to it. If a pole is used as the horizon- 
tal ventilator, the earth should be removed from below 
it, where it projects from the hill. All the apertures 
should be left open, for a few days after the operation 
is finished, and then only closed during severe weather, 
with a handful of pine leaves. Shelters should be 
erected over the hills to exclude the rain entirely. I 
consider it important to perform the whole business in 
dry weather. Pr. ©. &, 





[From the ( Va.) Farmers’ Register.] 
Carelessness in Saving Silk-Worms’ Eggs 

Stafford, Aug. 5th, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register.—I am highly 
gratified that you have given theagricultural community 
a caution about silk-worm eggs. At least two-thirds of 
the failures in rearing silk-worms in this country may 
with propriety be attributed to bad eggs. Many persons 
raise silk-worms for the sole purpose of speculating on 
the eggs, and are probably not aware of the necessity 
Mof careful management to procure good eggs. Prevail- 
ing thoughtlessness on this subject, which I know exists 
extensively, if not checked, will throw serious obsta- 
cles in the way of this important culture, which I firmly 
m believe is destined to repopulate the poor land districts 
burial, and keep it frozen until time for their exhuma-gg'" Virginia and Maryland. [ will add a caution which 
may be of service to the inexperinced. If the cocoons 


tion in the spring. _. A Z 
We in both instances of our former burying, took them§ intended for seed are thrown into a heap, and permitted 
to remain for several hours, when the weather is warm, 


up some of the last days of March, and all the dead we : 
found from the four hives thus kept would not half fill§ the eggs produced will generally be worthless. I know 
q this to be the fact from dear-bought experience. 


a person’s hand, and on exposure to the sun and atmos- gh - , 
phere the living were as bright and lively as though they When silk-worms are to be raised, the eggs to be 
had known no winter, and they gave swarms earlier andgg Procured from the cocoons, must be thought of before 
more frequently than did the hives that were not buried ®9Ything else. Now-a-days when the cocoons are col- 
the ensuing summer. a lected, it isthe custom to keep them altogether upon 
We have thus far kept only the old fashioned square the frames. Some persons not having time to reel all 
hives, but intend during thecoming winter to have some§ their silk, butterflies are seen to goout and lay eggs al- 
manufactured after the Griffith and perhaps other plans.f7 ™0st immediately. The accumulation of cocoons pro- 
We shall do so, not that we have any particular objec- duce a kind of fermentation, and the heat causes the 
tion to the square hive, but inorder to profit by improve- butterflies to hatch before the proper period. This pre- 
ments in the article; and todo this we wish to give each mature development has never any good results, for the 
butterflies are sick; and from thence it comes that the 


variety a trial. 

Our hives have uniformly been made of pine boards,|gSik-worms produced from their eggs, are affected by 
and put together in the closest manner possible, after diseases from the moment of their hatching. 
which we have spread a salve made of beeswax, tallow The cocoons for reproduction ought to be separated, 
and rosin over the joints within and without. This wax and put in a well aired chamber, and spread upon very 
gives the hive an odor very pleasant to the bee, in con- clean mats, @ layer of the thickness of a single cocoun 
sequence of their wax being a part of its composition. go”"/y.” (Chinese Treatise, published by P. Force, p. 
It alsocloses the small apertures which are most always 150.) : nas 
to be found in bee-hives against the invasion of the mil-# a have about 40,000 silk-worms of seven varieties.— 

@ They are remarkably healthly, and a large portion of 


ler, one of the most formidable enemies to bee culture; a : 
and where the hives stand out, as they often do, it pre-jg tem spinning in handsome style. Respectfully yours, 
LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 


vents the storm from beating through openings, which 

if no preventives be employed, are always increasing in P. S. There is no advantage to be derived from a 
size. Any sweet wood is undoubtedly good for hives,Wforced and premature development of the silk-worm in 
but economy and durability should be consulted in their} any of itsstages. Thenearer the time of spinning to the 
manufacture as well as every thing else. Hence the¥ natural period of its life, as stated by Dandolo, the bet- 
cheapest material that can be used, with the approba-;§ter. The precocious and the tardy are always feeble, 
tion (we can do nothing without this) of those who are;fand eggs should never be saved from them. I have 
to inhabit them, should be. Basswood is cheap and#fimade nine rearings of the “two-crop” white, and of the 
sweet, and we know not why a basswood hive, kepti{cocoons formed between the 25th and 30th days it has 
sheltered, would not last for ages. To secure its dura-@required from 700 to 800 to weigh a pound, and so of 
bility it may be planed on the outside and painted, andMthe last which spin; but of cocoons formed from the 
we know not why the industrious bees would not enjoy al 30th to the 35th day, 350 to 400 to make a pound. De- 
neat white house, and are not as worthy of such a onegjpend upon it modern writers on silk-culture are promul- 
as many biped drones who inhabit them. We think theggating a pernicious error on this point; and before the 
practice of placing boxes on the hives for obtainingglearned st/k-worm doctors publish any more infallible 
honey a good one, especi ally when the swarm is thrifty,@ prescriptions, I advise them to put on their spectacles 
After the proper season of swarming time is passed, theffand bring their remedies to bear on four or five cases. 
box may be placed on the hive and prevent future swarms If a forced and premature development is so impor- 
from coming out; and in this way the increase of bees#§tant, what reason or sense would there be in the follow- 
may be saved in the old hive, where there will be honey ing passage from the Chinese Treatise: 

enough for them, and new swarms come olf earlier the “The moths which come out the first day are called 
next season, while as much honey may be obtained from grass moths. The last of all are called mogno, (that is 
the box as the late swarm would collect, without thejfto say, the last butterflies.) Neither of these ought to 
sacrifice of their lives. The honey thus obtained i is of ibe kept.” 

the purest quality. The aperture in the top of the hivegl Mark the care of this people about procuring eggs. 





Soiling Cattle. 

Soiling is the feeding of cattle either in the barn or 
yard, through the summer, with new mown grass or 
roots. 

The following are some of the advantages of soiling 
cattle over depasturing them: 

“1. A spot of ground which, when pastured upon, 
will yield sufficient food for only two head, will abun- 
dantly maintain five head of cattle in one stable, if the 
vegetables be mowed in proper time, and given to the 
cattle in proper order. 

“2. The stall feeding yields at least three times the 
quantity of manure from the same number of cattle ; for 
the best and most efficacious manure is produced in the 
stable, and carried to the fields at the most proper peri- 
od of its fermentation; whereas, when spread upon 
meadows or ploughed fields, as it is too common, and 
exhausted by the air and sun, its power is entirely 
wasted. 

“3. The cattle used to stall feeding will yield a much 
greater quantity of milk, and increase faster in weight, 
when fattening, than when they go to the field. 

“4. They are less subject to accident—do not suffer 
so much heat, flies and insects—on the contrary, if every 
thing be properly managed, they will remain in a state 
of constant health and vigor.”—Von Thaer. 


Se 





To Destroy Weevils in Granaries. 
[From the London Farmers’ Magazime.]} 

Srr—Seeing in your paper an inquiry respecting the 
destruction of weevils, I send a copy of a paragraph 
which has been cut out of some publication. It is as 
follows :— 

“Accident has discovered to a French farmer a very 
simple mode of destroying weevils in corn warehouses ; 
happening to lay in the corner of a granary in which 
there was a quantity of corn, some sheep skins with the 
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fleece on, he was not a little surprised to find them, a 
few days after, covered with dead weevils. He repeat- 
ed the experiments several times, and always with the 
same success. At last he ordered his corn to be stirred 
up, and not a single weevil remained in it.” 

I remain, sir, yours, 


A CONSTANT READER. 
er ee cee] 


Young Men's Department. 





Chemical Catechism—Chapter IX. 
[From Parkes’ Chemical Catechism.] 
OF SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES—continued. 

What is the origin of PHosPHORUS? 

Phosphorus is a peculiar substance, both of animal(1) 
and mineral origin. It was formerly obtained by a very 
tedicus and disgusting process; but is now generally 
procured by the decomposition of the phosphoric acid, 
which is found in animal bones.(2) 

What is the nature(3) of phosphorus? 

Phosphorus is a solid inflammable(4) substance, 
which burns at a very low temperature, when in contact 
with oxygen gas or atmuspheric air; and, when thus 
saturated with oxygen, it forms a peculiar acid.(5) It 
may be easily cut by the knife, and melts at 90° of 
Fahrenheit. Its specific gravity is nearly twice that of 
water. 

What compounds are formed by means of phosphorus ? 

Phosphorus may be combined with oxygen, hydrogen, 
chlorine,(6) sulphur, or with most of the metals,(7) and 
also with some earths.(8) 





What is the nature of these compounds? i 

Phosphorus forms with oxygen, according to the pro- 
portion of the latter, either oxide of phosphorus, or 
phosphorous acid, except it be saturated with oxygen, 
and then phosphoric acid; with hydrogen, phosphuret- 
ted hydrogen; with sulphur, phosphuret of sulphur, 
and sulphuret of phosphorus; with the metals, metallic 
phosphurets; and with some of the earths, earthy phos-. 
phurets. 

What is the origin of carson? 

Pure carbon is found only in the diamond ; but it may 


ee dad 





be procured in the state of charcoal, by burning a piece, 
of wood closely covered with sand, or any other conve- 
nient material, in a crucible, so as to preserve it from 
the action of the atmosphere. 

What compounds are formed by means of carbon ? 

Carbon is capable of forming various combinations: 
it unites with oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen,(9) sulphur 
or phosphorus, and with iron. 

What is the nature of these compounds? 

Carbon, with various doses of oxygen,(10) forms car- 
bonic oxide, or carbonic acid ; with hydrogen and caloric, 
carburetted hydrogen gas; with nitrogen and calori., 
carburetted nitrogen gas; with sulphur, sulphuret of 
carbon; with phosphorus, phosphuretted carbon ; and 
with iron, plumbago, or carburet of iron. 

Some of these compounds having been already examined, 
it will now be expedient to consider the other states and 
combinations of carbon ; therefore, what is charcoal ? 

Charcoal, which is the combination with which we 
are the most familiar, is the coaly residuum of any 
vegetable substance that has been burnt in close ves- 
sels.(11) 

What are the characters and appearances of charcoal? 

Charcoal is generally black, sonorous, and brittle ; 





(1) The real origin of phosphorus is very obscure: some 
have supposed it to be a product of the process of animaliza- 
tion, and several curious facts might be adduccd to strengthen 
this opinion. 

(2) Phosphorus was accidentally discovered at Hamburg, 
in 1669, by an alchemist of the name of Brandt, in his search 
after gold; and two years afterwards, one Kraft brought a 
small piece of this substance to London, on purpose to show 
it to the king and queen of England. Mr. Boyle atterwards 
discovered the process, which he described in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1680, and in a little book which he 
published in the same year, entitled The Aerial Noctiluca. 
Mr. Boyle instructed Mr. Godfrey Hankwitz of London how 
to procure it from urine, so that he was the first who made it 
for sale in England; and he continued to supply all Europe 
with it fer many years. I have in my possession a scarce 
portrait, by Vertue, of this chemist in the midst of his labo- 
ratory, surrounded by his chemical apparatus; the form of 
which shows that even at that time they had the means of 
accurate analysis, if they had had a rational theory to direct 
them. From a Latin inscription, it appears that he had this 
print engraved to present to his customers on his taking leave 
of them, when about to enter upon his travels abroad to sell 
phosphorus, 

The discovery of phosphorus proves that valuable disco- 
veries may be made even by men who have no means of 
appreciating their nature. Stahl maintained that it was the 4 
marine salt contained in urine, which yielded phosphorus. { 

(3) Phosphorus, when taken internally, is poisonous. It 
is related in the Annales de Chimie, that a great number of 
domestic fowls and turkeys were poisoned, merely by drink- 
ing the water in which some newly made phosphorus had 4 
been washed. Though poisonous, it has been given in smadl 
quantities by some French physicians, in malignant fevers, } 
to stop the progress of gangrene, in which it succeeded be-! 





very light, and destitute of smell.(12) 

What are the properties of charcoal? 

Charcoal is a powerful antiseptic;(13) when ignited, 
it has great affinity for oxygen ;(14) is unalterable and 
indestructible by age;(15) is a non-conductor of elec 





various forms. ‘Those which were deepest looked like great 
red-hot cannon balls; whilst those on the surface resembled 
cylinders of red-hot iron. Some of them were soon caught, 
and were found to vary in size from three to seven inches. 
All the exterior surface of the animal was bristled with thick 
oblong tubercles, shining like so many diamonds; and these 
seemed to be the principal seat of its wonderful powers of 
emitting light. In the inside also there appeared a multitude 
of little oblong narrow glands, which possessed the same 
virtue in a high degree. The colour of these animals, when 
in repose, is an opal yellow mixed with green; but on the 
slight movement of those spontaneous contractions Which it 
exercises, or those which the observer can at pleasure cause? 
by the least irritation, the animal inflames, and becomes in-} 
stantly like red-hot iron, and of a most brilliant brightness.! 
As it loses its phosphorescence, (if this property be phospho- 
rescent,) it passes through a number of tnts successively, 
which are extremely agreeable, light, and varied; such as 
red, aurora, orange, green, and azure blue: this last shade is 
particularly lively and pure. A further account of this cu- 
rious creature may be seen in one of the early volumes of 
the Journal de Piysique. 

(9) The compound formed by the union of carbon and 
nitrogen, is known by the name of prussic gas. It was dis- 
covered by Gay Lussac, and by him called cyanogen. It is 
obtained from prussiate of mercury by distillation. It is a 
permanent gas, very inflammable, and nearly twice as heavy 
as atmospheric air. It affects the nostrils violently when 





yond ull hope. (Nicholson's Journal of Philosophy and Che- 
mistry, Vol. iii, page 85.) 

(4) If a piece of phosphorus be placed on the surface of 
water, a little below the heat of boiling, it will immediately 
inflame. This is one characteristic of phosphorus, and dis- 
tinguishes it from all others substances. It melts at the 
temperature of 90°, und takes fire at about 148°. 

(0) Phosphorus is used in forming phosphoric acid, in va- 
rious chemical experiments, and in making phosphoric match 
bottles. These bottles may be prepared by mixing one part 
of flour of sulphur with eight of phosphorus. When used 
to procure light, a very minute quantity is taken out of the | 
bottle on the pout of a match, and rubbed upyn cork or 
woud, which produces an immediate flame, 

Prosphorus should always be handled with great care, lest: 
any part of it get under the finger nails, a small portion of 
wluch might occasion great inconvenience. 

(6) Sir Humphry Davy has formed two compounds with 
phosphorus and chlorine; the one is a white powd¢r, com- 
posed of about one of phosphorus, and 6.8 of chlorine by 
weight, and which he calls phosphorana; the other is @ fluid 
as clear as water, and its specific gravity is 1.450: he calls it 
phosphorane. ‘ 

(7) Phosphorus will combine with all the metals except 
gold and zine. It unites with iron, and forms that kind of 
iron called cold-short. Iron of such property acquired this 
name on account of its being very brittle when cold, though 
malleable when heated. Such iron may, however, be made 
good and fit for most purposes, by heating it with carbonate 
of lime. ( Annales de Chimie, tome xlii. page 832.) 

(8) Several species of animals have the property of emit- 
ting light. The light of the glow-worm is well known, but 
the Pyrosoma atlanticum has not been described by natural- 









ists. M. Peron, on his voyage from Europe to the Isle of 
France, observed this animal between three and four degrees 
north latitude. Its phosphorescent quality, (as it has been 
called,) so truly prodigious, renders it one of the most beau- 
tiful of all known zoophites, and its organization ranks it 
amongst the most singular. The darkness was intense when 
it was first discovered; the wind blew with violence, and the 
progress of the vessel was rapid. All at once there appeared 
at some distance, as it were a vast sheet of phosphorus float- 
ing on the waves; and it occupied a great space before the 
vessel. The vessel having passed through this inflamed part 
of the sea, the crew discovered that this prodigious light was 
entirely occasioned by an immense number of small animals, 
which swam at different depths, and appeared to assume 


inhaled by them. 

(10) Messrs. Allen and Pepys have lately shown that char- 
coal ought not to be considered as an oxide of carbon; for 
that, when well prepared, it requires as much oxygen for its 






















tricity, and a bad conductor of heat; and if air and 
moisture be excluded, is not affected by the most in- 
tense fire. 

T'o what uses is charcoal applied ? 

In the preparation of gunpowder, charcoal is a most 
important ingredient; it is also employed in purifying 
rancid oils, and abstracting the color from sirups and 
many other valuable preparations; for decomposing the 
sulphuric salts, which it effects by absorbing the oxygen 
of their sulphuric acid and liberating the sulphur ; and 
for so many other purposes, by the chemist and the 
manufacturer (16), that it would be impossible to enu- 
merate them. 

Is charcoal a simple, or a compound substance? 

Common charcoal! is a compound substance: it is an 
oxide of carbon, or the woody fibre partially oxidized ; 
it also contains hydrogen, and a portion of fixed alka- 
line salt and some earth, but these are rather adventi- 


; tious than essential ingredients. (17) 





yesterday, and it will probably continue so to the end of the 
world. ‘The incorruptibily of charcoal was known in the 
most ancient tines; the famous temple at Ephesus was built 
upon wooden piles, which had been charred on the outside 
to preserve them,” (See Watson's Chemical Essays, vol. iii. 
page 48.) 

** It is said that there still exists charcoal made of corn in 
the days of Casar, which is in so complete a state that the 
wheat may be distinguished from the rye.”’ (Willich.) 

‘* About forty years ago, a quantity of oak stakes were 
found in the bed of the ‘Thames, in the very spot where Ta- 
citus says thou the Britons fixed a vast number of such stakes, 
to prevent the passage of Julius Cesar and his army. They 
were charred to a considerable depth, retained their form 
completely, and were firm at the heart.” (Dr. Robinson's 
Introduction to Black's Lectures.) The ancients wrote with 
levigated charcoal, the most indestructible substance we 
know of; and accordingly, the writings found in Hercula- 
neum are still a perfect black. (Ib. vol, ii. page 480.) 

Casks charred in the the inside are now used to preserve 
water in sea voyages; and such casks are found to preserve 
toe water uncorrupted. (Dr. Black’s Chemical Lectures, vol. 
li, page (285. 

(16.) Charcoal is used by mathematical instrument-makers 
ard engravers to polish their brass and copper plates. Plates 
of horn and lantern leaves are polished with it. It is also 
much used by artists in tracing the vutlines of drawings. 

(17.) Messrs. Allen and Pepys have lately determined by 
experiment that charcoal properly prepared contains no sen- 
sible quantity of hydrogen, but that it absorbs moisture if 
exposed to the air only a few hours, which renders the re- 
sult of the analysis uncertain. 





Moneys received between the 20th of Sept. and 24th October, in 
sums of $5 and over. The total receipts are included from 
post-offices marked with an asterisk.” 









No. Vols. No. Vols. 
*Alexandria, D.C 53\*Northampton, Mass. 31 
*Auburn, N.Y. i Norwich, N.Y. 15 
*Boston, Mass. 180)*Phbiladelphia, Pa. 163 
*Bowling-Green, Ky. 27/Pikesville, Md. 6 
*Burlington, Vt. 27/*Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 27 
Chatham, N.J. 5)*Providence, K.L. 19 
Clifton Factory, Md. 5/*Rising Sun, Md. 7 
Dubuquee, Io.T. 5/*Salem, In, 2 
“Greensborough, Ga. 39/Salisbury, N.C 6 
‘Hagerstown, Md. 25'\Sherbrooke, L.C. 16 
*Hartford, Ct. 62|"Sing-Sing, N.Y. 27 
*Johnson’s Springs, Va. 49|Springfield, Mich. 5 
*Knoxville, Tenn, 24)St. Catherine's, U.C. § 
*Lexington, Ky. 34)*St. Louis, Mo. 70 
*Lexington, Va. 24\*Uniontown, Md. 15 
*McNary’s, Ky. 13)Urbana, oO. 5 
Milwaukie, W.T 7|*Utica, N.Y. 36 
*Newbern, Va. 14\*Vergennes, Vt. 22 


NJ. 33/Vickburgh, Miss. il 





combustion as the diamond; and that diamond, and all pure, 
carbonaceous substances, differ generally from each other 
only in the state of aggregation of their particles. (See Plu- 
losophical Transactions for 1807, part ii. page 267.) 

(11) Charcoal, for common purposes, is made by a less; 
expensive process, The wood 1s disposed in heaps regularly 
arranged, and covered with earth, so as to prevent the access 
of any more air than is absolutely necessary to support the} 
fire, which is kept up until all the water and oil are driven| 
off, after which the fire is extinguished, by shutting up alls 
the air-holes. A more economical method is first to collect 
the pyroligneous acid from the wood, by dry distillation in 
large iron cylinders; and then the residuum in the cylinder 
wil be charcoal of the best quality. By this process, His 
Majesty's guny owder works have for some time past been 
supplied with charcoal, 

(12) Charcoal is so porous that it may be seen through 
with a microscope; and, however large the piece, it may be 
readily blown through. 

(13) ‘* All sorts of glass vessels and other utensils may be 
purified from long retained smells of every kind, in the ea- 
siest and most perfect manner, by well rinsing them out 
with charcoal powder, after the grosser impurities have been 
scoured off with sand and potash. Putrid water is imme- 
diately deprived of its offensive smell by charcoal.” (See 
Crell's Journal, vol. ii. page 170.) 

Meat which is only a little tainted with putridity, may at 
once be made sweet by charcoal; and if common raw spirits 
be agitated with charcoal, they will be deprived of tneir bad 
flavour. A gentlemen in the spirit trade, however, informs 
me that spirits treated in this way are very apt to resume the; 
old flavour, if kept in the cask only a few months. 

(14) Charcoal, from its affinity with oxygen, will decom- 
pose the sulphuric and nitric acids, It decomposes the latter 
with great rapidity. If the charcoal be dry and finely pow- 
dered, and the acid strong, and allowed to run down the in- 
ner side of the vessel to mix with the charcoal, it will burn! 
rapidly, giving out a beautiful flame, and throwing up the 
powder so as to resemble a brilliant fire-work. 

(15) “The beams of the theatre at Herculaneum were 
converted into charcoal by the lava which overflowed that 
city; and during the lapse of seventeen hundred years, the 
charcoal has remained as entire as if it had been formed bu 





*New-Brunswick, 


*New-York city, N.Y. 291|Wilbraham, Mass. 17 
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THE CULTIVA1OR. 


URHAM AND DEVONSHIRE CATTLE and OHAN POTATOES.—The subscriber is now pre- 

SAXONY SHEEP, for sale by the subscriber. pared to furnish the above very valuable root for trans- 

1. The Bull Memnon, ftom the herd of F. Rotch, Esq. of § portation, at $5 pr. bbl. until the Ist Nov. delivered at Albany. 

Butternuts, N. Y. Pedigree No. 2,297, English Herd Book. § Persons living at a distance, will find it to their interest to 

are genuine, all being raised by the subscriber, either at his# 2. A four years old full blood Cow, a beautiful specimen ff forward their orders early, so they will reach their destination 

: », or at his Southern establishment at Portsmouth, # of the ae aye ig? -_ Durham cross, with her calf, a heifer, em cold weather sets in. Orders enclosing five dollase, 

: ssa, Canton and {six months old, by Memnon. stage paid) or more, will meet with immediate attention. 
danagin 3. A ball ealf, rwo and a half months old, by Memon, CALEB N. BEMENT. 

dam Experiment. Three-Hills Farm, Albany, Oct. 1st, 1839.-3t 


4. From 70 to 86 Ewes, 40 to 50 Lambs, and 30 Rams, from : 
ULBERRY TREES.—25,000 Multicaulis, Alpine 


176 
2 AJORUS MULTICAULIS AND OTHER’ 
7; Mi SNULBERRIES, &e.—The subscriber is now 


ready to receive orders to any reasonable amount, for trees ; 
of the Morus Multicaulis, or cuttings of the same. The trees 







































































nursery here, 
ing Lower Virguua. 
Moretti or Alpine, &c. ; 

The collection of Fruits is of the most celebrated kinds.’ 
The catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs,’ 








2e8 vrhaceous Plant. 1839, is ready, and will be gmy flock of full blood Electoral Saxon Sheep, selected by . ; 

— bag Syren / a ro nie best kinds 4myself from the purest race in Saxony. H. D. GROVE, L and Expansa Mulberry trees, and a few thousand Silk 
of fruits, so far as proved, are particularly designated by a oct.1t Buskirk’s Bridge P. O. Wash. co. N. Y. fj Worms Leggs, for sale by Se E. GIBBS & SON, ' 
star. All orders will be promptly attended to: and trees, y West end of Long-Islanc > 
Address them at Brooklyn. October, 1839. ot. 


oo SALE—TWO SOUTH-DOWN 

BUCK LAMBS.—The subscriber im- 

ported, in the fall of 1837, two ewes anda 

buck, selected from the Earl of Leicester's 
tear flock, (Holkham,) of which the above is the 

progeny. Near Dobb's Ferry, Pa. July 28, 1839. 

Sept-tf JAMES A. HAMILTON, 


~ ‘OUTH-DOWN BUCKS.—Two two year old very 
from the Philadelphia turnpike, (one of the best roads in superior South Down Bucks, clothed with fine wool and 
Maryland,) and the same from the post-office at Rossville, @ long enough for combing, were imported last April, direct 
and Depot on the rail-road from Baltimore to Philadelphia, from England, from the flock of the late John Ellman, Esq. 

‘ Hof Glynde, near Lewes, Sussex, and are for sale at one hun- 


at Stemmer’s Run, It contains 90 acres, of which about 30 : ; f 
are in wood, and the remainder partly in clover and timothy “dred dollars each, or to be let for the seasen at fifty dollars 
and natural meadow, and partly arable land, easy of culu-} each, by the personal friend of the breeder. 


vation, and kind for the production of all farm produce, fruits,* ; e OBADIAH ELLIOT. 
vines and vegetables. ‘The improvements consist of a new Elizabethtown, N. J. Aug. 20, 1839. st 
and excellent two story frame house, comprising a spacious ((7 The Genesee Farmer and Farmers’ Cabinet, will give 
hall and two parlours with folding doors, on the ground floor, the above two insertions, and send bill to advertiser. 

and six good bed-rooms above, and large dry cellar under the# 


whole. Also, a comfortable log-house, with cellar under-§ | ERKSHIRE PIGS.—The subscribers are ready to 
neath, and buildings adjoining suitable for kitchen and ser-jj 47 receive orders for their fall litters of Berkshire Pigs.— 
vants’ quarters, and a spacious Barn, Stable, &ec. detached; # Several of their sows will come in from the 25th of August 
a well with pump and springs of good water, and a fine young § the Sth of September. Orders for the south can be gent to 
thriving apple orchard of 250 grafted trees, of the best kinds, New-York every day in the week, (Sundays excepted,) and 
some of which are now in bearing, and a few Peach, Pear,§ reshipped by a faithful person, without charge, except for 
Plum and other fruit trees; the whole together forming a¥ freight to, bad se elt ae New-¥ —, eget or letters of in- 
most eligible property, rarely to be met with. Possession qUiry, post-paid, will receive immediate attention. 

may be fad 4. sole ra gael and for price (which willbe™ sept-2t. H. & J. CARPENTER, Norwich, Con. 


ow,) and other particulars, apply personally or by letter,§ “ - : - . . 
ants lhes 2 D.C. STREATER, Rossville, Debtienced ' ig pew CATT LE—BERKSHIRE PIGS.— 
onuiite. Merviaed. nae. As The subscriber intending to return to England, offers for 
sale his stock of Imported Durham Short Horned Cattle and 
OUDRETTE and URATE—AMENDED DIREC-@ Berkshire Pigs, at his residence, English neighborhood, Ber- 
TIONS FOR THEIR USE—(For previous directions, gen county New-Jersey, five miles from New-York. The 
see Cultivator, vol. vi. No. 3, p. 60.) Poudrette is not dis-§ stock consists of 15 head of milking cows, 1 two-year old 
solved in water, before being used as is Urate, but is to bef heifer, 4 one-year old heifers, and from 8 to 10 spring calves. 
used in a dry state, or by mixing it with dry soil in hills orf Four of the above cows are imported, and the remainder are 
drills, or sown in broadcast on the land, as you would lime got by the imported Herd-Book Bulls Dishley, Durham, Wye- 
or ashes. Experiments in this country, thus far, have proved # Comet, Hall's Comet, Memnon, Admiral, Denton, &c. 
the following methods as the most advisable in its application. # BERKSHIRE PIGS.—Ten breeding Sows, in pig and 
For Corn—After the furrows have been struck, sprinkle in@ with pigs by them at the present time; from 40 to 50 Pigs 
the place where the hill is to be, before planting, a handful # ready for delivery at any time, at prices from $10 to $20 per 
of Poudrette, equal to about a gill, then deposite the corn, % pair, delivered in New-York. 
(double that quantity of Poudrette has destroyed corn, and The imported Herd-Book bred bull Bloomsbury is with the 
burned it up,) then eover up the corn and press the earth 3] Cows for the season, and from present appearance will soon 
down over it with the foot or hoe. fall be incalf. The yearlings and spring calves are all by my 
For Potatoes—Vhe same quantity, namely, a handful or@ bull Snow-Ball, late Minevis, by Wye-Comet, dam Nelle, 
gill may be used very advantageously; and it has so happen-# bred by Israel Munson, Esq. of Boston, got by the imported 
ed, that when the quantity was increased nearly double, no bull Admiral; grand-dam Rosa, bred by Mr. Munson, by the 
injury resulted, but rather improved the potatoes, a large # imported bull Denton, owned by Stephen Williams, of North- 
handful, however, is sufficient. borough, Mass.: great-grand-dam Tuberose, bred by Mr. 
Compos!—It is worse than useless to attempt tomake com-# Wetherall, and imported by Mr. Munson, 
post by mixing Urate or Poudrette with any thing but dry For further particulars, see Herd-Book; Dishley, page 63; 
if mixed with other manures, they operate on the other} Durham, page 567; Wye-Comet, page 200; Admiral, page 2; 
manures until those manures are consumed, before they are} Denton, page 43; Tuberose, page 524. 
benevicial to plants, and in some instances it may be, that BENJAMIN BRENTNALL, English neighborhood, 
the result of the Urate and Poudrette in the first year of their] = sept-st. Bergen co. N. J. 5 miles from N. Y. 
first application, will not be as satisfactory to the farmer as - . — 
“he will think he had aright to expect’ this arises from the <1 > Farag SALE—The subscriber wishing £3 
fact that the land contains a considerable quantity of sume # = ~-—> to close up his business, ofiers for sale =—S 13 
former manure, upon which the Urate and Poudrette will the valuable Iron and Lumber Establishment, formerly own- 
first act: at the very next season, however, the farmer will ed and occupied by Pentield & raft, situated on Putts creek, 
find a crop far superior to his expectation, provided he will *!* miles from Lake Champlain, in Crown Point, Essex co. 
put no new manure of any description to the land lately ma-¥ - Y. ‘The premises in question comet of a valuable water 
nured with urate or poudrette. ‘This, however, must be fur-g POWer, with a fall of more than 100 feet within sixty rods; 
ther explained by saying, that it applies to manure placed org" W hich there is now in operation a Grist-Mill with three 
dunged in the hill, or where the land is ina high state of fun ot stones, propelled by an overshot wheel; two Saw- 
cultivation, from having been highly manured in broadcast, Mills, one with overshot wheel and double gear, all nearly 
Which would give the poudrette an opportunity of feeding§ "CW and in good order; a Forge with two fires; and a ma- 
upon or consuming it. Experience has proved, this year,§ chine shop for pounding and separating ore. ‘The water for 
that where there was a moderate application of lime or barn-@ Propelling these works 1s held in reserve by four ponds or 
yard manure applied to the land in broadcast, it did not ap-J Feservoirs on the premises; the upper one being about 24 
pear to affect the iniluence of the poudrette on the crop, miles in length, forming an ample reservoir for the whole 
The quantity of poudrette must vary from 15 to 35 bushels works below, and affording sufficient water in itself for driv- 
per acre, according to the quality of the land, and the cropg'"8 a forge with four fires and a rolling mill. 
cultivated, less than 15 bushels to the acre may not be very Adjoining the works are 600 acres of land, one-fourth of. 
satisfactory, and more than 35 is useless. On Long-Island,§ which is under good cultivation; on which are five dwelling- 
the following has been adopted by a practical farmer with® houses, convenient barns and out-houses, a store, blacksmith 
success, viz.—lor wheat, 40 bushels of poudrette per acre; shop, and buildings convenient for other purposes, 
rye 25 bushels; oats 20 bushels; buckwheat 15 bushels; In¥ Phere ad also 1,000 acres of fine timbered land lying two 
dian corn one gill in the hill. gor three miles from the above described works. Also, about 
Urate and Poudrette are light substances, and liable to bey '¥° miles distant are 800 acres fine timbered land, on which 
blown off the ground by high winds, if sowed on the surfaceg “© two Saw-Mills, and one of the richest, most extensive 
when the ground is notdamp; therefore, itis considered best ind valuable beds of iron ore yet found in the : States. 
to sow the grain and barrow the land once, and‘then sow thefl Also, 1,990 acres of land in the towns of Schroon and 
manure in broadcast and cross harrow the land the 2d time. f@ Y ay Moriah, Essex co. the greater part of which is covered 
The ditference of the season, between spring and autumn, VY!" pine timber; 190 acres of which is under good culture, 
and the state of the atmosphere, are to be considered beforeg (4 0” Which is a good saw-mill, blacksmith shop, several 
using either urate or poudrette; damp weather is always to dwelling-houses, barns and out-houses. . 
be preferred. Neither of them contain any seed of weeds off Ray one-half of a farm of 130 acres, situate on Lake Cham- 
any description. An application of 35 bushels to the acre of fg P12, near the mouth of Putts creek, 2-3ds of it under good 
urate or poudrette once in every three years is sufficient. ; improvement; on which there is a large and convenient wharf. 
Urate and poudrette may be sent to any part of the coun- On examining the above described premises, they will be 
. found to combine unparalleled advantages for prosecuting an 


try 1 barrels or bags—barrels are to be preferred when it is§ vateg 
liable to get wet. Orders may be given, post-paid, directed‘ tensive business in the manufacture of lumber and iron, 


to “ The New- York Urate and Poudrette Company,” box No. and for the sale of ore. 

1211, post-office, New-York. # =Such parts or parcels of the premises as are necessary for 
‘The urate and poudrette made by this company, is not con-} “ty pew, the manufacture of iron and the sale of ore, will 

fined to distribution among its stockholders only, and there-§ “te gees mgd — an a Gaels ee ee 

fore farmers and gardeners may expect a supply in the order . Sar dw tadeen alt oe fags ary fa = erat . . 

in which their application is made, without any condition of Atl eed vere “im » and all furthe e paruculays, inquire of, 

becoming a stockholder, or advancing any more money than ee er on the premises. ALLEN PENFIELD. 

may be sufficient to purchase what they need. 5 < OHAN POTATOES.—Orders received for 
Price of the Urate 50 cents and Poudrette 40 cents per Rohan Potatoes, at $5 per Barrel, to be for- 

bushel, with contingent charges for bags or barrels, &c. tM warded, as may be directed, without delay, by J. BUEL. tf 


when so ordered, are securely packed for safe transportation. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. 7th October, 1839. 
t jan, WILLIAM KENRICK. 


I ‘ARM & COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
FOR SALE, a very desirable Farm 
and family residence, most conveniently 
[om located, in a dry, airy and healthy situa-} 

5, aes tion, eight miles from Baltimore, half a mile § 





¥ ‘$1 


ORUS MULTICAULIS.—25,000 trees for sale, 
1 either in quantities or all together, and to be delivered 
at any time that may best suit the purchaser. They are from 
imported cuttings, of the genuine Morus Multicaulis, were 
planted in May last, and are of the most vigorous growth, 
measuring from three to five feet in heighth, with large col- 
luteral branches. Purchasers are invited to call and see 
them, at the residence of Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, 
Dutchess county, state of New-York, where the owner lives, 
as he thinks they will not suffer by a comparison, with any 
in the United States. Staatsburgh, Dutchess co. Sept. 11, 
1839. [oct. 4t] MATURIN LIVINGSTON. 


ULBERRY TREES.—A few thousand Mulberry 
I Trees are for sale at the Albany Nursery. They con- 
sist of the Multicaulis, Brussa, Chinese, that is, the product 
of Chinese seed, and the common white. The prices will 
depend upon size and quality. The Brussa is more hardy 
than the common, and the Chinese about as hardy; and the 
three kinds are believed to be equal, if not superior, to the 
Multicaulis, for silk; though it is proper to add, none of the 
mulberries that we have tried are propagated with so much 
facility, from buds and cuttings, as the multicaulis. The 
prices will be conformed to the average market price. tf 


LBANY NURSERY .—This establishment now of- 

fers perhaps the best collection of Pears now in the 
country; [see the June number of the Cultivator.] Also, 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Ornamental Trees, Green-House 
Plants, &c. &c. A catalogue will soon be printed, and for- 
warded to order. Address J. BUEL & Co. post-paid. tf 


TS SUBSCRIBER has located in Albany, where 
he is manufacturing his machines for thrashing and 
cleaning grain. He may be found at 53 North-Market-st. or 
at his machine shop on Patroon’s Creek, near the Manor 
House. Sept. 2, 1839. [oct. 3t] JOHN A. PITTS. 


LBANY SEED STORE, 

GaRDEN and AGRICULTURAL 
Sreps, ImpLements, Toors, &c. 
kept constantly for sale at his Seed 
Store, 317 North Market-street, 
wholesale and retail, consisting of 
a large assortment. It is the in- 
tention of the proprietor to test all 
seeds of which there is any doubt 
respecting their vitality, by sow- 
ing a few seeds in a small pot, before offering them for sale. 
And purchasers can test for themselves, any seeds of which 
they are distrustful, by sowing a few in a box of fine earth, 
and placing it in a warm room, exposed to the sun, where, 
if kept moist, the seed, if good, will vegetate in a reasona- 
ble time. In all cases where seeds prove to be bad, they 
will be replaced by others, or any reasonable satisfaction 
made. The proprietor has enlarged his establishment and 
increased his supplies, and with his experience in the busi- 
ness, together with his facilities for obtaining supplies, 
through Mr. GEORGE C. THORBURN, and his exten- 
sive correspondence and facilities for obtaining seeds, he 
tiatters himself lie will be able fully to meet the wishes and 
expectations of the public, and make the ALBANY SEED 
STORE and AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY wor- 
thy of the high character it has already attained. 

Persons ordering Seeds and Implements from a distance, 
with whom I am unacquainted, without remitting payment, 
are expected to give references in this city or New-York. 

Sept-tf WILLIAM THORBURN. 
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OR SALE—A Splendid Country Seat in the 
Highlands, on the Hudson River. That beau. 
= tiful country residence, known by the name of the 
BEVERLY ESTATE, containing foar hundred acres of land, 
about two hundred of which are fine Jevel arable soil, of an 
excellent quality, ina good state of cultivation, and not sur- 
passed by any on the river for fertility; the remainder is fine 
and thrifty timber land. The situation is the most eligible on 
the Hudson, extending one mile and a half on the river, with 
a bold shore and convenient dock, nearly opposite West- 
Point, and within fifty miles of New-York. The prospect is 
extensive and diversified, reaching from St. Anthony's Peak 
on the south, to the bay and city of Newburgh on the north, 
This estate can conveniently be divided into three farms, giv- 
ing an equal proportion of front on the river, and of arable 
and timber land to each. Almost every enclosure is supplied 
with living springs of the purest water. There is on said es- 
tate a plain house, (formerly the head-quarters of Gen. Ar- 
nold;) also out-honses necessary to carry on the business of 
the farm. The single fact that during the whole time the 
cholera raged throughout the state, not one case occurred 
within ten miles of this place, is sufficient to prove the unri- 
valled salubrity of the situation, The facilities of intercourse 
with the city, that can be reached in four hours, by means of 
numerous steam-boats, are great, and daily increasing, both 
as regards pleasure, and the convenience of a near market for 
produce of every description. 
For conditions of sale, apply to STEPHEN A. HALSEY, 
189 Water-street, New-York, or RICHARD D. ARDEN, on 
the adjoining farm. Ardenia, 23d April, 1839. jot 
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FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF 
PACKARD, VAN BENTHUYSEN & Co. 
No. 4034 South-Market-st. (up stairs,) and No. 8 Liberty-st., 
ALBANY, N. Y.- 
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